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PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 


EW SUBSCRIBERS to the Christian Register who pay 

a year’s subscription in advance between now and 

January, 1902, will be entitled to receive the paper from the 
time payment ‘is made until January 1, 1903. 


Editorial. 


AY the new year be a happy one for our readers! 

May they wish happiness for one another and for 

all mankind! When we assert good or evil of our 
neighbors or prophesy them, the oft quoted re- 

mark is, “ The wish is father to the thought.” 

The saying is true, and in more senses than one. ‘The wish 
that others may be happy is the source of thought, plans, 
and actions which tend to make them so, The salutations 
of Christmas round out the year. The New Year’s greet- 
ings open a new account; and they who pass the compli- 
ments of the season with hearty good will are likely, during 
the months that follow, to carry their genial sentiments into 
their deeds. We have evidence of many kinds that our 
readers are quick to respond to every genuine appeal for 
help, and every overture toward fellowship in good works. 
If all together they should agree that acting separately, and 
acting together, they would work for the acceptance of the 
Golden Rule as the law of business and the arbiter of the 
relations between labor and capital, they could, during the 
coming year, make industrial peace the handmaid of indus- 
trial prosperity. 
; 3 


Doctor TUCKERMAN, the friend and co-worker with Doc- 
tor Channing, was the first minister-at-large who organized 
a mission to the public. His work began before the organ- 
ization of the Unitarian Association, at about the time the 
Christian Register was founded. It grew out of an intense 
enthusiasm for humanity, which was moving the hearts of 
men and women in the beginning of the last century to seek 
out the causes of intemperance, pauperism, and crime, and 
to find means to abolish them. Like the great work of 
Horace Mann in education, the early phases of this move- 
ment suggested progress that has not followed. Channing 
and Tuckerman planned great things which we have not yet 
lived up to. We find room this week for the addresses 
by the two ministers at the Bulfinch Place Church, Rev. 
S. H. Winkley and Rev, Christopher R. Eliot, delivered at the 
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seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the ministry at 
large. Mr. Winkley has been in active service more than 
fifty years, and whatever he has to say is always worth lis- 
tening to. Other addresses were made by Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body, Rev. E. A. Horton and Rev. S. A. Eliot. These 
speeches, with the other addresses mentioned above, will be 
printed in pamphlet form. 
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PRESIDENT DAVID STARR JoRDAN and others sign a 
statement to the effect that at the time of enlistment in the 
United States Army a majority of the men did not use in- 
toxicating liquor. At the expiration of that time a large 
majority of the men were habitual drunkards. Furthermore, 
the statement is made that, in the service of the government, 
employees in such departments as the Post-office or the 
custom-house leave the service better men than when they 
entered it, but that enlisted men are less fit for business 
when they leave the service of the United States than when 
they entered. The question is raised, Why, if the great rail- 
way and other industrial companies prohibit the use of 
liquor by employees, the government of the United States 
should not do the same? ; 
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THE sorrows of the prosperous might easily furnish ma- 
terial for an article or a book. We often hear those who 
have not lived long or suffered much account for the op- 
timism of others by the suggestion that they have never had 
any hard times. And yet it is commonly safe to say that 
who ever appears to have in more than ordinary measure 
gracious manners, a serene temper, and a hopeful outlook upon 
life and that which lies beyond, is one who has suffered 
more than others, and has come to wisdom and peace through 
patient continuance in well-doing. Who in outward appear- 
ance was more serene and happy than the late Prof. J. 
Henry Thayer? And yet Dr. Peabody says of him that he 
was tried “by domestic tragedy,” and carried his cross 
‘with bleeding feet.” It is never wise to conclude that the 
blessedness which comes to men and women of experience 
is the result of what the world calls success, prosperity, and 
happy external conditions. Some of the happiest people 
we have ever known have borne all that a human heart could 
bear without physical wreck. In such things we touch the 
deeper experiences, which make religion a reality to those 
who take it as a mode of life rather than as a theory of con- 
duct. 

rd 


Dr. Pane, of the Bangor Theological School, has written 
two books which traverse the whole ground of the Unitarian 
controversy with Orthodoxy, and show with great ability and 
admirable scholarship that during the last hundred years the 
Unitarian protest has been well founded. Had a Unitarian 
written these books, they would have attracted no especial 
attention, because it would have been claimed that they were 
mere heresies, which need not be noticed. In a review in 
the Boston Zranscript, Dr. William Matthews asks “ whether 
it is not time — high time — for some of the giant upholders 
of traditional Christianity to take notice of President Paine’s 
two books. Has not the hour come when they should cease 
disputing about petty denominational differences, to con- 
front the common foe,—to stop defending the small, out- 
lying redoubts of their faith, when the very foundations of 
its citadel are being sapped and undermined? President 
Paine is no Thomas Paine,—no mocker or railer at ‘the 
mistakes of Moses,’ but a man deeply versed in scholastic 
and theological lore, steeped to the eye in logic and meta- 
physics, armed caf-a-fze with the latest modern weapons of 
controversy, master of his weapons, and cunning in their use. 
We do not know him personally; but his pages bear the im- 
press of frankness and honesty, of a sincere and reverent 
mind, a seeker after truth. Let, then, the learned doctors 
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who dissent from his conclusions refute his arguments or 
admit them to be irrefutable. The day has gone by when 
such reasonings as his could be overthrown by the rusty, 
antiquated artillery of Watson and Paley. One might as 
well enter a modern battlefield armed with the spear of 
Achilles or the falchion of Epaminondas. These were well 
enough in their day, but are useless in the warfare of ‘vil- 
lanous saltpetre.’” 
se 


THERE was no ancient superstition of which the roots are 
not still to be found in the soil of the human mind. As life 
grows finer, the superstitions, like plants and animals, be- 
come less gross. But, as many ancient forms of life have 
their successors in the fauna and flora of the twentieth cen- 
tury, so do all ancient forms of thought and feeling have 
their modern representatives. In the soil of human life 
vigorous germs survive, which may at any time spring to 
life even in the same mind in which philosophy and science 
have found a home. ne 
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A HEAP of stones does not make a home orachurch. A 
pile of hewn stones may have only the unity of a wood-pile. 
A dwelling-house or a church is the result of thought and a 
plan, in which the stones really play a small part. An arch 
is a triumph of creative art, the beautiful result of ages of 
experience and invention. No number of human beings 
assembling themselves without purpose or desire have more 
significance than a pile of ashlar, whéther rough or common. 
But, when they are wrought together with a definite plan and 
each is fitted into its place, then they express a common 
meaning. When they have consented to be fitted into the 
plan, they have lost in so far their independence; and, so far 
as their consent was thoroughgoing, they have lost a desire 
for it. A church may be likened to an arch of which the 
minister is the keystone. Assuming that position, he is no 
longer an individual, who has only to consult and express his 
own desires, hopes, fears, and convictions. He is the key- 
stone of an arch for which he is responsible, and ought to 
be proud of the fact that he is so trusted and honored. His 
lack of independence in such a case is the measure of his 
usefulness. The more weight he carries, the less free is he 
to choose for himself. Useful men and women who catry 
many burdens for others, and are the stays and supports of 
society, are commonly not much troubled about the question 
of maintaining their independence. 
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Ir is not long since that one could not mention mosqui- 
toes in connection with malaria without exciting a smile. 
Some were even contemptuous in their treatment of the idea, 
that the diffusion of disease depended upon them. But now 
no fact in natural history or medical science is more readily 
accepted by those who are acquainted with recent investiga- 
tions. ‘The statement made by authority that without quar- 
antine, without the use of disinfectants, but simply by kill- 
ing all suspected mosquitoes in Havana, that city has for 
the first time in one hundred and fifty years been set free 
from yellow fever, may be considered as the final verdict of 
medical science. After careful thought upon the subject we 
are inclined to say that this discovery, taken in connection 
with the history of malaria, will confer upon the human race 
more blessings during all the ages to come than the com- 
bined work of all the philanthropists in the world who are 
working from the outside to relieve the miseries of men. 
Charity stops at temporary aid. But this scientific charity 
stops the causes of the distempers which have made it im- 
possible for the white races to live in vast portions of Asia, 
Africa, and South America. When science can say that 
yellow fever, malaria, leprosy, and: kindred diseases shall be 
no more forever (and this is the meaning of the discovery 
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about the mosquito), then the griefs of mankind will be di- 
minished, and the happiness of the world increased beyond 
even the imagination of man to conceive. 


The New Year. 


Whether one or two years of the new century have passed 
or not, we all admit that the century has begun. It is 
certain to be a century of great achievements, of bewildering 
progress, and of some failures which will disappoint the 
hopes of the wise and the good. It may not be that the 
discoveries which will quickly revolutionize methods of 
travel, communication, and thought, will be more important 
or more strange than some of those that came in the begin- 
ning of civilization. But the difference is that, whereas 
discoveries were made seventy-five centuries ago, or fifty 
centuries ago, which were to change the fortunes of nations, 
they were at first known only to a few. Some of them were 
held as sacred possessions for centuries, and used by priests 
and philosophers to enhance their own influence and author- 
ity, while now every discovery quickly becomes the common 
property of the world. All men who are capable of 
understanding it quickly know what has happened; and, 
for those who do not know, changes occur which warn them 
that something has happened out of the usual order of 
things. 

The building of a highway through the desert, a safe way 
for travellers and commerce, the event celebrated so fully in 
the prophecy of Isaiah (in which are passages which read 
almost like a description of the building of the first trans- 
continental railway in America), was an event as important 
in the history of civilization as the sailing of the first steam- 
ship or the clicking of the first electric telegraph. In those 
early days the mind of man was as alert as itis now. It 
was capable of receiving and transmitting some of the 
greatest ideas that we now possess. Man was fertile in 
expedients. He was inventive, he was alert to discover 
ways of making gain; and the good as well as the evil 
which we now see in common life was present in the most 
ancient time. The modern trust, as a2 monopoly, does not 
compare with one of the first commercial speculations re- 
corded in the Old Testament, when the king of Egypt, by the 
advice of Joseph, cornered the food supply of the kingdom, 
and acquired a legal title to all the land of Egypt. 

The moral standard of men in the most ancient times was 
in some respects equal to that of our own; and, where in 
details there was deficiency, it was not because of lack of 
moral power, but from lack of experience and observation, 
that they fell behind the men of our own time., If the moral 
power of this generation had increased in proportion to the 
advance made in other departments of life, our hope for the 
coming century would be more bright. But disappointment 
will come because men are not so good as they are great; 
they are not morally so wise as intellectually they are strong ; 
they have not moral power compared with the energy which 
will flow into the works of their hands. 

What we need is not new plans or devices, but a great up- 
lifting of the moral nature of man, something that will give 
to him the power to wield the tremendous resources which 
he is to control for the highest uses of the human race. 
While Dr. Hale’s mottoes, Look up, etc., are stimulating 
and have wrought for good, there is a way in which they 
may be supplemented to the advantage of the wayfaring 
man. Look up, we might say, but also look down lest you 
stumble in the way. Look forward, but look back also, that 
you may learn the lesson of experience. Look out, but look 
in also, lest you lose the sound mind and the clean heart 
which are the health of the body. The fourth, “ Lend a 
hand,’ must be taken without qualification. We believe that 
the outlook is toward a reorganization of the religious forces 
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of the world which will be of advantage to all the friends of 
righteousness, and will advance every good cause while set- 
ting aside the artificial ecclesiasticism which cumbers the 
earth. It is going to be a good century, and we are glad we 
are in it. 


Things to be Done. 


The work of the new year and the new century is to be in- 
creasingly of the kind that directly prevents misery and 
creates happiness. In the search for the causes of disease, 
misery, and crime, nothing will be neglected, small or great. 
For the first time in the history of the world we see how to 
use the method of saving life by preventing disease, of sav- 
ing souls by taking away the evil conditions that corrupt 
them, of making nations great and strong by putting the 
natural principles of honor and morality in place of the old . 
artificial traditions of statesmanship. 

The perfect illustration of the new method is found in the 
treatment of mosquitoes as the bearers of disease germs, and _ 
of rats as conveyers of the microbes which cause the plague. 
We know now that every evil has a cause, which can be 
found, and, being found, can be reached with its antidote. 
It is no longer a question of what the method shall be, but 
one of training in the details, sometimes exceedingly minute, 
which make the method effective. The spirit of philanthropy 
will greatly increase; but its methods will be changed so 
completely that, when all the world accepts the intelligent 
methods now suggested by those who are expert, hospitals, 
asylums, almshouses, and prisons will diminish in number, 
while the tide of health and morality rises in the community. 
Many other things will work to the same ends. Let us call 
to mind a few of the things that can be done, that will be 
done, and that, being done, will improve all the conditions 
upon which are based the prosperity and happiness of the 
people in America. 

1. A ship canal somewhere between North and South 
America, ~All nations will use it, and will-come into closer 
and more friendly relations because of it. 

2. The great arid tract which lies between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains to be irrigated, and homes 
provided for happy millions. With sufficient water the 
desert would blossom like the rose. Under government 
control the work can be carried out, so that the expense 
incurred will be returned, and no part of the country taxed 
for the benefit of another part. 

3. The ownership and control by the governments of 
towns, cities, commonwealths, and nations, of all public 
utilities which can be advantageously managed by the gov- 
ernment, and which concern the health, comfort, and progress 
of all citizens. 

4. The organization of capital in such a way that it shall 
not oppress labor, shall not be destructive of free competition, 
and shall not work injustice to the community. Also, labor 
organized in the same manner. Then labor and capital 
should have a mutual understanding, frank, open fellowship 
and co-operation. 

5. Continuous railways from Winnipeg and Quebec 
through the Central American Republics to all the South 
American States. 

6. Waterways connecting all points on the Atlantic coast 
with each other by inland routes, avoiding all dangerous head- 
lands and stormy capes. Also to connect the great lakes 
with the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. 

7. Treaties which will promote commerce between the 
United States and all other American States and all foreign 
nations. 

8. Measures and laws to make the relations between our 
government and all its foreign dependencies consistent with 
the justice and freedom which all American citizens expect 
and enjoy. 
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g. Education made free to all sons and daughters of the 
republic, so that to any extent one may study without charge, 
so long as devotion to study prevents the doing of business 
for bread-winning. 

to. Some provision by which the best music, art, and 
literature will be brought within the range of all who can 
enjoy them. 

11. Everything that promotes the religious life, that 
excites hope, that gives comfort, that stimulates the spiritual 
imagination, that ennobles the moral life, to be provided so 
freely and abundantly that all may partake. 

12. All unnecessary expenses for sectarian propagandism 
cancelled, all artificial barriers between churches removed, 
and the greatest minds and the strongest organizations of 
the century engaged in the task of finding the great moral 
highways of truth and righteousness over which the people 
may pass in safety. 

13. Mutual agreements among the nations to settle all 
controversies without recourse to war. When it is necessary, 
to prevent small and lawless tribes and nations engaging in 
war, an overlordship of allied, civilized nations to keep the 
peace of the world. 

14. The Golden Rule accepted as the best method of 
doing private business and the business of the world. 


Laus Deo. 


The sun of a new century has shone upon its first year’s 
harvest. Nature has been glad to call man her child. A 
harvest, bountiful enough to feed twice our population, has 
nodded on wheat stock or hung on orchard bough. We 
have taken God at his word, and once more we find that this 
world is the homestead of our Father. Into it he has wrought 
the soul divine, the thought that is beautiful. The harvest is 
threshed. There is enough. Let us see that it goes around 
the whole family. Let us be sure that the sick are made to 
look up and the weak are made to feel strong; for pure 
religion and undefiled is this,— to visit the widow and the 
fatherless in their affliction and to keep unspotted from the 
world. 

We are growing old. That ought to be a beautiful thought 
and a pleasant fact. Young life is anticipation, and uncer- 
tain. Old age is full of experiences; and it has that never- 
failing resource of the mind, memory. Memory is only 
another word for history. A decent life is a volume, in 
illuminated chapters. As we grow old, we can look both ways, 
— backwards, to live over, again and again, every period of 
life ; forward with double satisfaction, because we carry with 
us proof of coming joys and a surety of evolution. Youth 
looks into the unknown future: it is vague,.even if hopeful ; 
and what is seen is not what will be realized. The old man 
sees ahead with quick foresight and an accuracy of prejudg- 
ment that is nearly prophetic. It is not true that we cannot 
see into the future. Even our dreams grow richer with our 
age. We do not vision in our sleep passing events, but we 
see childhood and scenes that occurred half a hundred years 
ago. 
Once and again we see and converse with those who have 
gone out of our waking hours for a whole generation. We 
live through all those vivid years as freshly as when we sup- 
posed they were passing away. There is nothing in the 
foresight of professional prophets that is miraculous. A 
mother who has borne half a dozen children, and measured 
with maternal anxiety the chances of life, foresees the future 
with prophetic accuracy. Religion, like life, is broader as we 
grow older. ‘The other world is not a theory, but a half of 
this life,— that which makes this life a whole and gives it 
meaning. Religion grows to be a feeling, a part of us. Life 
accumulates experiences, and clothes theory with assurance 
and conviction. The duty of faith is for the young. The 
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joy of faith is for the old. We find God all along the path- 
way of the years, and our love is measured by our knowledge 
of him. 

Some of our readers are growing old. We have heard 
much of the Fountain of Youth. But, could we find it, few of 
us would dare bathe in it. Growth and evolution are the laws 
of atrue life. All life moves forward to better states and 
better things. No life that is right can go forward to that 
which is worse. The secret that we need is not to perpet- 
uate youth, but the ability to transform all evil into good, 
all troubles into pearls. The question, as we approach the 
end of the year, is, What have we done with it? How much 
of it have we made into permanent property, and what 
share of that property is desirable? Some of our readers 
can look back of sixty, seventy, eighty years. Each one of 
these years has been freighted with new living duties and 
new joys of life. We have met friends along these paths 
through time. We have alsomet God. Not one lesson has 
been more steadily repeated than that ‘all things work to- 
gether for good to those who love God.” 

The birds have sung their songs of joy. The insects 
have chirped their pleasure. Man alone is capable of going 
to the fountain-head,— to him, to the Purposer,— and, lay- 
ing his head on the Infinite Bosom, say, I love my Father 
and my God. Sing, O my soul, and make a joyful sound! 
for my trust and my hopes are in God. God thinks in har- 
vests of wheat. He wills in orchards of pears and peaches. 


Current Topics. 


TuHE act of the Senate, on Monday of last week, in ratify- 
ing the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which has the effect of nulli- 
fying all of Great Britain’s objections to the construction, 
equipment, and maintenance of a canal across the Isthmus 
by the United States, has cleared the way for actual prepara- 
tions for the great work. It is altogether likely that the 
operations of constructions will be under way before the ex- 
piration of another year. Opinion in Congress appears to 
be strongly in favor of the establishment of the canal as a 
great national work and peculiarly appropriate monument 
to American enterprise and American power. The House 
of Representatives will begin the consideration of the Hep- 
burn Bill, which carries an immediate appropriation of $10,- 
000,000, and provides that the total cost of the canal shall 
be not more than $180,000,000, directly upon the resumption 
of the session after the holidays. In their efforts to carry 
an ultimate measure through Congress, the majority will 
meet with very little opposition from the minority. 


we 


ImporTANT changes in President Roosevelt’s cabinet are 


either in contemplation or in process of being effected. The 
resignation of Hon. Charles Emory Smith of Pennsylvania 
as Postmaster-General was announced on Tuesday of last 
week. Hon. Henry C. Payne of Wisconsin, a former post- 
master in Milwaukee, was appointed as Mr. Smith’s suc- 
cessor in office. Information understood to be semi-official 
has been given out in Washington to the effect that Hon. 
Lyman J. Gage, the Secretary of the Treasury, is about to 
withdraw from the cabinet. It is understood that Mr. Gage 
will proffer his resignation formally as soon as the President 
has made a selection of a new man to be head of the depart- 
ment of the Treasury. Persistent rumor would have it that 
Hon. John Hay, the Secretary of State, contemplates the 
surrender of his portfolio; but these reports have been met 
with what is regarded as an official denial. It may be as- 
sumed that, with the exception of the Post-office and Treas- 
ury Departments, no further reorganizations of the machinery 
of the national administration will occur,—for the present, 
at least. 
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GreaT results are expected from a noteworthy industrial 
experiment which was inaugurated in New York last week. 
At a meeting of the National Civic Federation, which had 
the active participation of such eminent captains of industry 
as Senator Mark A. Hanna, Charles W. Schwab, the presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corporation, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., as well as of Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, John Mitchell, president of 
the United Mine Workers, and other leaders of union labor, 
it was decided to organize a committee of thirty, represent- 
ing capital, labor, and the public interests, as distinct from 
either of the foregoing, to act as a sort of a court of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation in disputes between capital and labor. 
The ten members who represent the disinterested element 
in the committee include in their number such men of large 
comprehension and national standing as President Eliot of 
Harvard University, Mr. Cleveland, former President of the 
United States, Bishop Potter of New York, and Hon. Charles 
J. Bonaparte of Baltimore. 


re 
ScIENTIsTS at home and abroad are inclined to take se- 


riously the announcement of Signor Marconi that, after a se- 
ries of experiments, he has succeeded in transmitting a sig- 


nal from the coast of Cornwall to St. John, Newfound-" 


land. The Anglo-American Cable Company, which owns 
valuable cable properties in the Provinces, has begun legal 
proceedings against the continuation of the experiments in 
St. John, upon the ground that the results of these experi- 
ments threaten a serious curtailment of the exclusive privi- 
leges of the company. Signor Marconi has gone back to 
England, where he will make arrangements to continue his 
interesting work. Unless the results of the experiments in 
St. John are discredited by further trials, it may be as- 
sumed safely that Signor Marconi’s work will go beyond the 
experimental stage at an earlydate. The prediction is made 
by discriminating observers that the establishment of wire- 
less telegraph stations, for the transmission of messages 
across the Atlantic Ocean, will be a matter of the near fut- 
ure, and that the cost of such communication will be less- 
ened materially. 
& 


Tue liberal leaders and liberal press in England are in- 
clined to support.Lord Rosebery in his efforts to reorgan- 
ize and rejuvenate the Liberal party. The general impres- 
sion is that the former premier of England will consent to 
accept, ultimately, the leadership of the opposition. Lord 
Rosebery’s declarations on the urgent necessity of termi- 
nating the war in South Africa upon terms honorable to 
Great Britain, and without unnecessary humiliation for the 
leaders of the Boers, is appealing strongly to the British 
mind. It is evident that the former chief of the Liberal 
party has selected an issue that will be capable of forceful 
presentation before the electorates. It may be, however, 
that the government will quench the fire of Lord Rose- 
bery’s thunderbolts by a coup which is now regarded as pos- 
sible,— the termination of the war in the normal course of 
affairs. It is admitted, even by some bitter Continental 
Anglophobes, that British arms have achieved some signifi- 
cant successes in South Africa during the past month. A 
feeling of discouragement is apparent in the ranks of the 
Boer armies, owing to the capture or incapacitation of some 
of their ablest and most unrelenting leaders. 
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Tue war of the languages is being waged with great de- 
termination on one side and with desperate courage on the 
other in Prussian Poland. The attempt of the Prussian 
authorities in Posen to compel the Polish children to read 
the catechism in German instead of in their mother tongue 
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has proved ineffective so far, through the refusal of the chil- 
dren to obey the instructions of their schoolmasters, in spite 
of floggings and other forms of physical punishment which 
the spirit of modern educational methods has relegated to 
the show-chamber of obsolete pedagogical horrors. The 
Prussian government, in explaining its severities, asserts that 
it is acting under the pressure of political necessity. The 
Poles, in the Reichstag and out of it, have developed a 
national political activity which has proved at times very 
troublesome to the government. Now the authorities of 
Posen are trying to obliterate the racial tendencies of the 
Poles by relegating the Polish language to a secondary place 
in their educational system. The Teutonic campaign, so 
far, however, has had the effect of reviving Polish national 
sentiment wherever that sentiment may have been lukewarm, 
and of uniting the Polish race upon a specific issue. 


ae 


Tue Italian government is not disposed to abandon with- 
out further action its complaint to the United States against 
the lynching of Italian subjects in the South, and its de- 
mands that the perpetrators of the outrages be identified, 
convicted, and punished. The question of these lynchings 
was the subject of an official declaration by the premier and 
the minister of foreign affairs in the Italian Senate last Fri- 
day. The minister of foreign affairs, in the course of a 
formal statement to the Senate, said that the United States 
government had admitted virtually that it was impossible 
to discover the authors of the lynchings, and commented 
severely upon the character of a government that was in- 
capable of protecting the lives of foreign residents within its 
territories or of hunting down and punishing the offenders 
against the fundamental obligations imposed upon govern- 
ments of the comity of nations. The minister further gave 
utterance to the intention of the Italian government to per- 
sist in its efforts to obtain adequate satisfaction from the 


United States. 
oF 


’ THE increased strength of the French government and the 
growing respect in France for law and order is shown by the 
very severe sentence just imposed by the courts upon Henri 
Rochefort’s paper, the /ztransigeant. For slandering Sena- 
tor Joseph Fabre, Z’/ntransigeant has been condemned to 
pay a fine of $1,600, and in addition it is to pay for the 
insertion of this judgment in five prominent Paris papers and 
in fifty provincial journals throughout France. The accusa- 
tion, which was made by M. Rochefort’s organ against M. 
Joseph Fabre, was that, at the time when he interpellated the 
Senate against the League of the French Fatherland, he 
was, to put it plainly, drunk. Press license of the past 
seemed to make this a perfectly safe comment, but under the 
new régime things seem to have changed; and it is likely 
that in future the newspapers of Paris will be more guarded 
in their statements, and that the reputations of public men 
will be safer from unjustifiable attack than they could have 
been made a few years ago. 

ae 


THE parliamentary electors in County Galway, Ireland, 
have elected as their representative in Parliament Col. 
Arthur Lynch, a disaffected Irishman, who has been an officer 
in the Boerarmy. Col. Lynch defeated his opponent, Horace 
Plunkett, by a vote of 1,247 to 473, after a peculiarly violent 
canvass, conducted in the absence of the victorious candi- 
date, who has been proclaimed a traitor and an outlaw. 
Col. Lynch has not yet indicated his plans for the future ; 
but his political friends expect him to return to his country, 
and then proceed to London and attempt to take his seat 
when Parliament meets. It is said that he will rely upon 
his privileges as a member of Parliament for immunity from 
arrest. ‘There appears to be little doubt that the British 
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government will take a different view of the matter. It is 
practically certain that the election of Col. Lynch will be 
quashed; and the probability is that, should he appear to claim 
his seat in Parliament, he will be arrested, tried, and punished 
for the crime of high treason. ‘The situation presents an in- 
teresting test of parliamentary privilege and the immunity 
of members of Parliament. 
: et 


For the first time since the disgrace and death of Mr. 
Parnell, Irish politics would seem to bid fair to be a factor 
worth considering by the British government. The Nation- 
alist party, in the formidable shape of the United Irish 
League, the worst foe to England extant, encouraged by the 
way in which John E. Redmond and his associate delegates 
have been received in the United States, is lifting its head 
perceptibly. It is asserted that Redmond goes back to 
Ireland with the promise from Irishmen, born or reared in 
this country, of an annual subscription to the League of one 
hundred thousand dollars toward the payment of the salaries 
of Irish members of Parliament. To meet the spirit which 
is showing itself, the Irish secretary, Wyndham, has been 
forced to revive coercion prosecutions in Ireland; and this 
has served to fan the growing flame of discontent and indig- 
nation. ‘The coercion court consists of two resident magis- 
trates who may be summarily dismissed from office by the 
viceroy if their sentences err on the side of mercy,— a mis- 
take which does not seem at all common, as so far the mag- 
istrates have, almost without exception, imposed the severest 
sentence the law permits,— six months’ imprisonment, with 
hard labor, upon all offenders brought before it. The Irish 
League has openly declared that it intends to take advantage 
of the Boer war to give England all the trouble it can, and it 
seems as if the outlook for winter in the rebellious island was 
a stormy one. 


Brevities 


oe 


A Happy New Year to all! 
“God bless us every one!” says Tiny Tim. 


Men of ability, who are self-educated, often have large 
spaces in their minds filled with crude ideas. 


As Thomas Fuller has said, “The spoke in the wheel 
which creaketh most doth not bear the greatest burden in 
the cart.” 


When we are alarmed at the vast flood of printed matter 
that is flowing into the world, it is some comfort to know 
that the paper upon which much of it is printed is so perish- 
able that it will soon find its way to the dust heap. 


So far apart are speculative thought and practical conduct 
that we could point out several sound, conservative, respecta- 
ble citizens whose theories of life lead straight to anarchy. 
A crusade against philosophical anarchy would have some 
queer results. 


A process which is manifest and marked in the rela- 
tions of the churches is matched and illustrated by the re- 
moval of the fences in the towns of New England. Much 
money is now saved by keeping the cattle out of the high- 
way, and taking away or not building the fences which 
were once thought necessary. - 


There may be conditions in New York of which those who_ 


live in Boston are ignorant and cannot understand. But it is 
difficult to see why the outward peace and quiet of the Boston 
streets on Sunday cannot be secured in New York. Is it 
because Boston is more hypocritical and covers its vices 
better, or is New York more of a foreign city than Boston? 


The Christian Register 


Go where you will among the sacred books of the world, 
looking for sublime examples of ethical instruction for the 
benefit of the young, the most liberal seekers, soon or late, 
come back to the Jewish Scriptures as containing, after all, 
the finest examples which have been gathered up from the 
results of human experience. 


A contemporary in the Presbyterian Church suggests that 
possibly President McKinley’s favorite hymn was not the 
Unitarian original of “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” but a Pres- 
byterian imitation of it, which, after the first verse, puts the 
doctrine of the vicarious atonement in place of the senti- 
ments expressed by Mrs. Adams for the edification of the 
church universal. 


At the two hundredth anniversary of Yale College the de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters was conferred upon eight gentlemen 
distinguished in literature,— Aldrich, Cable, Clemens, Gilder, 
Howells, Matthews, Page, Wilson. The majority of these 
men, certainly, are not graduates of any college; and, in 
addition to the remark of Mr. Schwab that “the college 
boys didn’t get there in business,” some one might add that 
they didn’t get there in literature» One statement would be 


as true as the other. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Church Notices, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

When I sit in a pew, it disturbs me to have people running 
up to the pulpit with notices for the minister. But I am 
still more disturbed when, after a devout prayer or a thought- 
ful sermon, my attention is taken by the reading of various 
notices which are intended to advertise lectures, concerts, 
and the like. When a parish cannot afford to print a 
monthly bulletin, why cannot all notices for a given Sunday 
be tacked on a board in the vestibule of the church? I can 
see that it is difficult for a minister to resist the importunity 
of some one who comes unexpectedly upon him with a 
notice. But church committees surely can see to it that all 
things in a service of worship are done decently and in 
order. PURITAN. 


Too Much Explanation ? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I am so situated that I hear many discussions about the 


nature and character of Jesus, and especially about his 
authority asa teacher of truth. It seems to me— but I may 
be mistaken — that discussions which divide us do little good, 
because they always leave some doubt about the use of it 


all. When a minister says he would like to read the r4th - 


chapter of the Gospel of John because it contains such beau- 
tifuf sayings, but cannot do it without many explanations, I 
say to myself, Why doesn’t he read the beautiful chapter, and 
let us make the explanation? Is my minister the only one 
in the congregation who ‘has any right to explain, and can- 
not we be trusted sometimes to take our daily bread, letting 
that nourish us that we can assimilate? I have the im- 
pression that we Unitarians agree that while nobody knows 
all the facts about the life of Jesus, still we all find in him 
something more and better for the common uses of life than 
we find in any other religious teacher which the world has 
produced. Why shouldn’t we, then, take that which does us 
good, and let each one account for the teaching of Jesus as 
he pleases? There are some passages in the New Testa- 
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ment, which do not appeal to my understanding, which do 
quicken my spirit; and I think I know what the writer was 
thinking of, although he used a form of expression which 
has lost its meaning for me. JI like to hear the minister read 
such passages, and leave me alone with my spiritual diges- 
tion of them. Isn’t there some lack of confidence in human 
nature back of all the discussions of which I complain? 


K. G. 


For the Christian Register. 


Moonlight. 


BY REV. JAMES H. ECOB, D.D. 


She sees, beyond the shadow of the world, 
The changeless sun. His fountain light flows back 
In pale reflections from her quiet brow. 
I see, beyond the shadow of the world, 
The face of God. My fairest thought and deed 
Are pale reflections, dim and tenuous gleams 
From his unchangeable Eternity. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Christmas in Havana. 


BY REV. E, P. HERRICK. 


The glad season which breathes peace and good will finds 
a welcome in Cuba as around the world, although the 
manner of observing it differs, 

The Christmas bells, which in the North peal through the 
frosty air and echo over the snow-laden hills, here ring in a 
land of perpetual summer. And flowers gathered from the 
gardens under the skies deck the manger-cradle in the 
churches and the homes. 

When Christmas morning purples in the east, and flings 
its splendors over the warm seas girdling Cuba, its advent 
is hailed with joy. The palms wait to wave their fronds 
and the flowers to exhale their fragrance. And all hearts 
which revere true womanhood think of Mary in her hour 
of maternal triumph, and her stainless babe. Weeks before 
Christmas the people of Havana begin to prepare for it. 
The social and recreative features overshadow the religious. 

The Prado, Havana’s popular promenade, is more crowded 
than ever as the day approaches. The elegant carriages of 
the Havanese are in evidence. Elaborate preparations are 
made in all the churches. The actors in that wonderful 
scene are represented. Yonder in front of the altar is the 
manger. In it lies a form which represents the holy child. 
The figure of Mary keeps vigil under the flickering lamps. 
The magi and shepherds worship and offer gifts, while the 
organ from its lofty perch peals forth a Christmas anthem 
which dies away in the dim arches like an’ echo among the 
hills. 

Christmas Eve (/a Woche Buena) is kept in a way that 
to us seems strange,— a blending of the social, religious, and 
convivial. The evening is spent in the interchange of 
kindly greetings, the making and receiving visits. No one 
thinks of closing his eyes in sleep the night before Christ- 
mas. At midnight ‘The Mass of the Rooster” (Za Misa 
del Gallo) is held. Just why an event which caused Peter to 
weep in contrition is observed in connection with the Christ- 
mas-tide I have been unable to learn; but so it is. 

High mass is celebrated. Many bells are rung. It is 
said that in the midst of the service the crowing of the cock 
has been imitated, in which the audience join. The effect is 
ludicrous. Scenes of disorder and confusion at times ensue. 
The churches are filled with motley throngs “of all sorts 
and conditions’’ of men, and reverence is not characteristic 
of all. Hundreds of bells ring out a Christmas chime, from 
the great bell in the gray tower of the cathedral, whose sweet 
pulsations seem like liquid music, to many which are cracked 
and discordant, whose sound makes us wish that the reso- 
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lution of Lord Albemarle in 1762, when he captured the 
city, to confiscate the bells, had been carried out. 

When the midnight mass is over, all repair to the Christ- 
mas meal (although many eat it before the mass). It is an 
elaborate affair according to. the purse and social standing 
of the host. Roast turkey (gwanajo) and roast pig (/echon) 
with all the accessories grace the table, the eating taking up 
the rest of the night. Ruddy wine from the Andalusian 
hills flows freely, and their post-prandials prevent the dawn- 
ing of the day. ; 

An early Christmas mass ushers in the day, which is given 
up to social pleasures, trips to sugar plantations or popular 
watering-places, and a round of Christmas festivities. Too 
often, as elsewhere, there are convivial excesses, though 
drunkenness is not common in Cuba. 

The Christmas trees laden with presents for the children 
are prepared on Christmas night (never on the previous 
evening), and many a little heart is gladdened by the fruit 
which hangs from these trees which shed their fruit yearly, 

We saw in one mission a rubber-tree filled with the usual 
gifts, and on learning that one hundred and thirty persons 
were provided with gifts I understood why a tree of such 
elasticity had been chosen. 

Thousands of flags are lifted at sunrise. Old Glory is 
twined with the lone-star flag of Cuba Libre: the foreign 
consuls raise their respective banners. The German colony 
always plans Christmas on an elaborate scale in their ele- 
gant club-room on the Prado: their tree is a marvel of 
beauty. The Christmas bells peal through the soft tropical 
air, and the angel song seems to find an echo in all hearts. 
Messages of love are sent to friends in dear old Spain, and 
like ones come from the far-off home land. The colored 
Cubans with rude musical instruments parade the streets; 
and some of them, with wild songs and strange accompani- 
ments, try to voice the sentiments of sympathy, kindness, and 
good will which fill all hearts as they recall the birth of the 
noblest of the noble, in the far-away inn of Bethlehem. 

Christmas night is taken up with promenades in the parks. 
Thronging thousands listen to choice bands or crowd the 
theatres. Dark-eyed beauties, chaperoned by stately dames, 
are followed by admiring beauxs; the fragrance of the ever- 
blooming flowers fills the air; fountains plash softly as they 
fall into their receptacles ; while the stars rain their fire from 
the deep blue skies, as if to recall the birth of which the star 
of the Orient whispered as it led the wise men over the track- 
less deserts. 

In many homes there are rude representations of the 
grotto and the manger-cradle; and He is not forgotten who 
came to teach his Latin brothers, as well as all, to love the 
beautiful, the good and the true, and to learn that peace on 
earth can only come through good will to men. 

HAVANA, CUBA. 


The Great Domestic Problem. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The servant question has ever been a burning one, at 
least since the days when the native supply gave out and 
foreign labor was introduced into our kitchens; but never 
up to the present time has it presented such vast propor- 
tions and lurid colors. The talk of a knot of housewives, 
though one sees only the despairing gestures and clouded 
faces without hearing the words, can readily be assumed to 
turn on the one subject of exhaustless interest,— the wrongs, 
enormities, incapacity, and flagrant breaches of trust from 
which they suffer at the hands of those they employ above 
and below stairs. 

Wealthy women with fine establishments, houses richly 
adorned and fitted with every modern convenience, have been 
heard to declare that the very name of home is repulsive to 
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them because of the enemies encamped in their dwellings, 
who have become a tyrannical and intolerable nuisance. 
More and more the evil grows, becomes loud and impera- 
tive, and yearly the difficulty of remedy increases. We are 
apt to forget in looking at this complex subject that the one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty new employments open to 
young and enterprising women within the past quarter of a 
century has had the tendency to deplete the domestic sup- 
ply and put it at a premium. Now many who formerly 
would have remained in domestic service are themselves 
employers of labor, and the demand for skilled domestic 
workers has increased in the same proportion. The standard 
of living has risen on every hand; but the skilled servant 
class has not advanced in the same ratio, owing to the at- 
tractions of other kinds of employment that give a higher 
social position, more liberty and independence, if not larger 
wages. 

Domestic service is one of the things that has lagged be- 
hind in the onward march of American life. It has had no 
regular, skilled, scientific development, like other trades. It 
has gone on to a great degree haphazard in the old way. 
Scientific cooking is as yet in its infancy. The thorough, 
systematic care of houses is largely in abeyance. A large 
part of domestic labor is carried on as in the time of the 
spinning-wheel and the hand: loom. In the ordinary house- 
hold, service is more or less a make-shift,— an alternative 
between bad and worse. In great establishments the neces- 
sities of life have reduced it to something like system; but 
even here there is too often dislocation and revolution, both 
in kitchen and drawing-room. We are often told by the 
club essayist and the newspaper paragraphist that the fault 
lies in the selfishness, carelessness, and extravagance of the 
mistress class ; but it is easy to show that even a poor mis- 
tress may be more sinned against than sinning. The time 
for sentimentalism on this important subject is passing away. 
A new era seems about to open on our domestic life, which 
doubtless will evolve sound and common-sense views. 

Doubtless there is just as much human nature in the 
mistress as in the maid, differentiated in the one case, we 
imagine, by passing through a sieve which has eliminated 
some of the coarse and gritty particles. The maid is to 
blame, the mistress is to blame, there is wrong on both sides, 
is apt to be the verdict. 

This empirical mode of settling the question is shallow 
and untrue. Domestic service, like all other forms of labor, 
rests upon economic conditions, and the law of supply and 
demand.. It is at present in a transition state, because the 
old order must inevitably give place to a new and, let us hope, 
a better order. What it is to be is at present impossible to 
predict. 

Owing to the large number of intelligent and energetic 
young women now entering on other employments, an infe- 
rior class of servant has come upon the market; and even 
for these the old rate of pay will not suffice. The young 
immigrant, who at home was content with a wage of four or 
five dollars a month, is now so well instructed that she de- 
mands fourteen or sixteen as soon as she arrives at the Bat- 
tery. 

The outlook is very discouraging for the housekeeper of 
moderate means. The comfort and happiness of the family 
is often fatally impaired; and thousands yearly give up 
housekeeping because of the continual vexation and worry, 
and crowd into apartment hotels, lodging and boarding 
houses. 

The worried housekeeper says despairingly that something 
must be done; and yet the evil goes on increasing, and 
fresh wrinkles and care lines corrugate yearly the counte- 
nance of the perturbed and tormented woman. Aside from 
all other vexations is the tendency of wages to go on mount- 
ing. The cook who a few years ago was content with $18 
or $20 a month must now have $2 5, $30, $40, or even $60 
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per month for much the same service that she once rendered 
at greatly reduced wages. She must now be accommodated 
with a kitchen maid. The waitress and “ upstairs ” girl, as she 
was called in the innocent old days, instead of being single, 
at present has segregated into two, three, or even four parts, 
called parlor maid, housemaid, and by other titles more orna- 
mental than useful. The cook now scorns to do the wash- 
ing for “a small and genteel” family and to assist the upstairs 
girl with the ironing. She rebels now to go out of her own 
sphere where she has people under her, and is a kind of 
queen below stairs. The old-fashioned “help” who did up 
the work of a morning, and found time to sew or “ visit”’ 
with the remainder of the family in the afternoon, is now ex- 
tinct. The useful “ house-worker” is going the same way, 
and will soon be known only by an occasional specimen. 
Within a few years a new world of lackeys has appeared 
in America. Jeames Yellowplush is now installed, and all the 
evils attached to him in the Old World are reproduced in the 
New. His influence has permeated all classes of domestic 
service, and has raised the standard of wages and the 
exactions of those who serve. Whether just or unjust, this 
state of things renders life more difficult for thousands, until 
we hear it said that people living on fixed incomes or 
moderate salaries can no longer expect to keep domestic 
helpers, unless new material for household labor pours in 
upon us from unknown parts of the world, or the Chinese 
exclusion act is removed and the serviceable and faithful 
yellow people are allowed to invade our kitchens, or new 
inventions come to solve the problem of domestic service and 
make a labor-saving revolution that sha!l abrogate the need 
of human hands. How happy thousands of distracted 
housewives would be if they possessed an automaton, an 
exact and faithful machine always turning out work in the 


same way, to take the place of the uncertain human instru- 


ment, a machine without temper, void of bad language, 
violence, and abuse, always willing, patient, and dumb; for 
certainly dumbness would be the greatest of blessings to the 
tormented mistress who trembles at the sharp voice of her 
persecutor. 

We may preach the charms of a good home,— the com- 
fort, safety, security, of the house-worker,— but, say what we 
will, the back regions or lower purlieus of a fine house are 
not home to the dwellers therein. The young women who 
do housework are not to be deluded on this score. They 
have within them the same aspirations and ambitions of a 
so-called higher class. They know the dislocations between 
parlor and kitchen. They have few common interests and 
few real points of contact. The question of kindness, of 
Christian forbearance, comes in here just as it comes into 
the relations with his helpers of a man who employs labor in 
shop or counting-house. Equality is impossible, justice is 
the only rule. / 

The time is coming when the pervious gush and nonsense 
that has so long obscured this question will be blown away, 
when the question will be shown to be economic, governed by 
the great laws of supply and demand, with all of forbearance, 
kindness, gentleness superadded, that naturally comes into 
trade and labor conditions, perhaps even more; but the law 
of contract must be observed. Domestic labor will then be 
a business more respected and respectable than it now is. 
Insufficient wages or selfish exactions will then give way to 
a better understanding of what business means. Skilled 
labor will demand its price and will get it; and incompetence, 
unthrift, and idleness will meet with the inevitable fate of 
such qualities in the business world. The time seems ripe 
for a trained class of domestics who, by making a profession 
of their calling rather than by relying on haphazard, acci- 
dent, and ignorance, will gain a better footing in the world, 
and will lift themselves thereby into consideration and 
respect. 

NEw YORK, 
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Solidarity. 


Shepherd on Dakota’s hills 
When you drive your flock to shéaring, 
Sailor on the Carib Sea 
As your ship is southward steering, 
Guess ye where the goal may be? 
_ Fleece and freight shall come to me, 
Spite of distance and of veering. 


Hands shall pass, but none shall keep 
Till into the hand intended 
Drop the unknown brother’s gift, 
And the service-chain be ended. 
Spin and weave, then, sow and reap, 
Drive the furrow through the deep, 
Work of one with all is blended, 


Cease the feud of hand and brain ! 
Tell me, which in worth exceeded, 
Who first made the duty plain 
Or who best the duty heeded? 
No true worker works in vain, 
Each shall have his wage again : 
All are noble, all are needed. 


— William Roscoe Thayer, 


The Labor Conference in New York. 


BY REV, FRANK W. MERRICK, PH.D,, OF THE LABOR COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 


Industrial peace to men of industrial good will might have 
been the motto of this assembly. The Christmas message 
will mean more’ this year than ever to those who joined in 
the Labor Conference recently held in New York under the 
auspices of the National Civic Federation. At the time the 
newspapers generously presented the work of the confer- 
ence; and they have since industriously gathered the opin- 
ions of well-known representatives of labor and capital, and 
they have written more or less truthfully and wisely upon it. 
‘The attendant upon this conference who has read newspaper 
opinion thereon knows that the comment has been usually 
friendly, and he charitably pardons unfavorable comment 
as due to absence or groundless suspicion. 

We should remember that progress is slowly made; that 
now, more than ever, popular elevation cannot be gained 
quickly by the benevolent spirit and deed of the few, but 
only by the noble and persistent purpose of the many. 

In response to some such thought as this the National Civic 
Federation planned this labor conference, which was held in 
the rooms of the Board of Trade and Transportation, New 
York. Ex-minister Oscar S. Straus and Mr. Ralph M. Easley 
worked untiringly to bring the great leaders of industry to- 
gether, and their distinguished success is a fire compliment to 
their skilful leadership. Only meagre information was given 
to the press beforehand. ‘The advantages of this simple pre- 
caution are evident, but abundant provision was made for 
getting the proceedings to the press on the days of the 
sessions. Many of the officially constituted and publicly 
recognized leaders of both labor and capital were present, 
while a neutral third element was provided in the presence 
of public-spirited citizens. The chief features of the con- 
ference were : — 

it was thoroughly representative. Not, perhaps, as to aca- 
demic theory, but certainly as to the types of business and 
trade. This would be very apparent on recalling the names 
‘of the chief capitalists and labor leaders present. A thou- 
sand millions of capital and a million wage-earners were rep- 
resented in a little company of two hundred persons, nearly 
one-fourth of which number were reporters, and half of the 
remainder friendly observers from the general public. 

It was thoroughly informal, Chairman Straus took charge 
naturally, kept himself in the background, and most courte- 
ously presented the speakers. He facetiously referred to 
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his possible fitness for the chairmanship of the conference 
in view of the experience he had gained in mediating between 
the American missionaries and his Majesty the Sultan of 
Turkey. 

ti was genuinely frank. The censor was absent. Every 
participant spoke his mind,— perhaps not his whole mind, 
though there were no evidences of ‘suppression, voluntary or 
suggested. Witness Mr. Schwab’s word about restricting 
the industrial output, in saying which he freely criticised 
labor and capital alike; and his objection to labor organi- 
zations as now constituted because of their alleged interfer- 
ence with the free movement of labor. To have been logi- 
cal, Mr. Schwab should have objected to capitalistic organi- 
zations on the same ground ; but, then, the intelligent hearer 
could supply his own logic and listen at the same time. 
Besides, who does not believe in a division of labor? One 
man can’t do everything. His frankness and directness 
counted with all his hearers. Equally frank were the ad- 
missions of labor leaders, who stated or implied that through 
their organizations laborers had made mistakes both in their 
demands and in the temper in which some of those demands 
had been made. 

tt was refreshingly sane. Sane in word and in purpose. 
A danger of such conferences is that the sentimentalists, or 
the fighters, may be in the large majority. In the former 
case, nothing more important than effusive, pious talk is 
likely to result; while in the latter a wordy row, all heat 
and no light, is inevitable. Nothing of either kind appeared 
at New York. Questions and conditions were faced, but 
were not faced so long that the two parties grew morbidly 
sensitive about their respective rights and wrongs. Resolu- 
tions, platforms, cut-and-dried programmes were at a dis- 
count; but mutual understanding, mutual dependence, and 
mutual interests were fully recognized. 

ft was distinctly ethical, From beginning to end mutual 
responsibility was sincerely admitted. Archbishop Ireland’s 
main pleas were for justice and brotherhood; while Bishop 
Potter’s took much the same direction in his fine urgency for 
the more thorough introduction of the humane into indus- 
trial life, and for the discovery of more points of contact 
between employer and employee. Mr. Lewis Nixon, the 
successful naval architect, said that laborers ought never to 
be suppliants, nor capitalists coddlers, but. the rights and 
duties of each should be well defined and respected. Mr. 
Frank P. Sargent of the Locomotive’s Firemen’s Union 
bore down strongly on the duty of employees to give their 
employers their best service, to hold sacred their agree- 
ments, to confer in a kindly spirit with employers, and to 
demand or threaten only when all other means have failed, 
bearing in mind always that, if the employer has duties he 
also has rights. Mr. Ben Tillett of the London dockers 
introduced one or two discordant: notes, and otherwise 
showed that he might have been more familiar with the con- 
ditions and spirit of American industrialism; but the moral 
seriousness of the conference, declared in many ways, was 
incidentally revealed in the silent, unamused manner in 
which it received Mr. Tillett’s half-ironical remark that, 
owing to “ the necessary economic antagonism between the 
capitalist and the laborer,” the relations between them could 
not be made “ absolutely sweet.” When Mr. Tillett said, “I 
would rather be the worst thing on this earth than to be that 
capitalist who has ignored his tremendous obligations,” all 
present felt the seriousness of the speaker and his message,— 
the spirit that makes each look not “ on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others.” Mr. John Mitchell 
stated, in the words the newspapers have already carried 
around the world, “I have never seen a strike that could 
not have been averted if the men on both sides had met in 
conference early enough,” and “ As one who knows the effect 
of industrial war, no one more than I will welcome honor- 
able industrial peace.” 
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The usual religious meeting frequently falls far below this 
labor conference in genuineness, sanity, and moral tone. 
The Christian spirit was present, and strongly manifest in 
what was said and done. That spirit the participants were 
not conscious of revealing, but nevertheless they showed it. 

Some practical results of this conference are: an acknowl- 
edgment on the part of capitalists that laborers have a right 
to organize for their protection and advancement; and a 
similar acknowledgment on the part of the leaders of labor 
that capitalists have a right to combine to prevent economic 
waste and to promote economic efficiency. 

The notion that what an employer shall pay his men and 
demand of them is not his sole affair. The wage-carner is 
not a serf, much less a slave, but a man. 

Industrial peace, with justice and brotherhood, must be 
maintained. To this end Dr. Durand of the United States 
Industrial Commission urged collective bargaining, or mutual 
agreement, between employers and employees on major in- 
terests, as the best way of settling disputes, leaving minor 
matters to arbitration. 

The large permanent committee of thirty-six representative 
men will not be able to settle all labor troubles; and the 
‘committee has no purpose of meddling, but it would be 
helpful. That the committee’s scope and functions are not 
exactly determined, and that it has no authority other than 
that of the wise judgment and moral conviction of its mem- 
bers are features, in the present state of the labor world in 
America, decidedly in its favor. The great need is ever, 
not exactness or legal authority, but a right spirit. How- 
ever, there will probably always be those among us who will 
prize the authority of the policeman more than that of the 
inward assent and the moral imperative. 

According to public report, Senator Hanna has testified 
to the value of the National Civic Federation in finally 
adjusting the great steel strike of this year. In view of 
these facts and tendencies, to debate compulsory arbitration 
for American capitalists and laborers is at present academic 
and unwise, however successful the plan may be in New 
Zealand or however fruitful it may yet be in New South 
Wales. 

The true friends of labor will take courage from this noble 
conference, and will use the agency it has provided as needs 
arise. No conference, no committee of arbitration, however 
representative, will bring in the industrial millennium ; but all 
such factors tend to remove afar the danger of industrial 
war, and give promise of industrial peace,—the first con- 
dition of enrichment of the toiler’s life. 

ROSLINDALE, Mass. 


Special Authority. 


I suppose that among those who represent the new the- 
ology, so called, there are few who would maintain that this 
represents the view of Paul or any other New Testament 
writer, Certainly, no Unitarian would make this claim for 
his own thought; and I doubt if any liberal theologian of 
any name would claim it for his. The Christology and the 
doctrine of the Atonement, as held by the older Church, 
represented just as little the thought of any New Testament 
writer; but those who held these views believed that they 
thus conformed, which is all that our present purpose 
requires. They took, it must be admitted, great liberties in 
their interpretation. They looked at many of the most 
important New Testament passages very superficially ; but, 
even while they wrested them from their true sense, they 
believed that they were submitting themselves to their teach- 
ing. We moderns make no such claim. We take the New 
Testament, and ask what it has for us. We find the story of 
Jesus and of his wonderful teaching. We find the writings 
of persons who had been brought directly or indirectly under 
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the influence of this personality. They tell us what they 
thought of Jesus, and how they understood his work. While 
they do this, they themselves utter inspiring words of re- 
ligious thought and feeling, We read it all; and we make 
up our own minds as to the meaning of this great life, its 
meaning for us and for the world. In other words, the New 
Testament gives-us a fact which we explain in our way, as 
the New Testament writers explained it their way. We do 
not even feel bound to accept as genuine all the sayings that 
the New Testament puts into the mouth of Jesus, It is 
related of Dr. Putnam of Roxbury that, when some one 
once asked him how he understood a certain expression 
which Jesus is reported to have used, he thought a moment, ~ 
and then replied »“*I don’t believe he said it. It does not 
sound like him.” -I may be wrong, but I doubt if there is 
any liberal theologian of any name who would hesitate to 
treat some passages in a similar way. When this result has 
been reached, the special authority of the Bible has nese 
away.— Charles, Carroll Everett. 


wo Cee of the Ministry-at-large. 


BY REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 


The ministry-at-large in the city of Boston is represented 
to-day by the various activities, religious and philanthropic, 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, — the. Theodore 
Parker Memorial, the North. End Union, Channing Church, 
Morgan Chapel, and Bulfinch Place Church. 

Bulfinch Place Chapel or Church stands in a peculiar 
sense in the direct line of descent from the work of Dr. Tuck- 
erman, whose memory we honor to-day. Not only is this 
church situated in the same general locality that his ministry 
covered, but the congregation, as well as the building itself, 
is the successor to Pitts Street Chapel, which in turn fol- 
lowed Friend Street Chapel, that being the first regular 
house of worship after the initiatory Sunday evening meet- 
ings in the Circular Building, which stood on the corner of 
Portland and Merrimac Streets, It is also to be said that 
the Howard Sunday-school which met in this same Circular 
Building has come down through the same succession to us 
of to-day. 

The traditions of this history, and especially of the origin 
and early years of Dr. Tuckerman’s labors, have always been 
cherished by the ministers and people of this particular 
Chapel, as indeed by all the ministers-at-large, both in 
America and in England; and we take justifiable pleasure in 
the thought that there are even yet among us, as members 
of the Church or Sunday-school, some whose membership 
dates back almost to the very beginning. _ 

It is good for us of the younger generation to feel our- — 
selves in touch with the past we commemorate. I talk from 
day to day with those whose parents or grandparents were 
the devoted parishioners and supporters of the work in those 
early days. I find here and there one whose memory recalls 
Dr. Tuckerman himself, as he “went about doing good” 
even in the wintry storms, “his wife’s shawl over his head,” 
saying to the friends who remonstrated, “If I should sit 
quietly at home by my fire, what will become of my poor?” 

We have among our teachers in the Howard Sunday- 
school those whose lives are connected closely by family re- 
lationship with the pioneers. The Howard S.S. Club of ex- 
teachers would show many more thus connected, and the 


‘Tuckerman Sewing Circle a still larger number. 


Such descendants are with us here to-day. May I venture 
to pronounce, in this connection, knowing that I cannot 
make the list complete, the names of Tuckerman, Ware, Gray, 
Parkman, Reed, Edmands, Merrill, Faulkner, Rogers, Lom- 
bard, Adams and Hobart ? 

One other link joining the present with the past I must 
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not omit. On Monday last, with a few relatives and friends, 
I stood beside the monument of Joseph Tuckerman in Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery while the committal service was being 
read for Sarah Cary Becker, the last of his family. She 
was the daughter who cared for him throughout his closing 
years, went with him to Cuba, and was with him when he 
passed away. At the request of her son, and because it is 
fitting that I should do so, I pay this tribute to her memory. 

From this association of the present with the past I turn 
to-a brief historical sketch of the ministry-at-large, the nec- 
essary prelude to the tributes which will follow. 

Boston was a city of about sixty-five thousand inhabitants 
when Joseph Tuckerman left his country parish in Chelsea 
(where he had been minister for twenty-five years), and 
came hither to do the work which has made his name one 
never to be forgotten by all who appreciate the higher ideals 
of Christian philanthropy. In the city there were very many 
poor and neglected families. There were, as Dr. Tuckerman 
estimated, over five thousand families without regular church 
connections and pastoral care. A few missionaries were at 
work, but there were no churches especially for the poor or 
where they could be made to feel at home. There was 
much “ charity,” but little that could be called wise. It was 
patronizing and, it may be, generous; but it was pauperizing. 
It dealt not with causes and character, but with the imme- 
diate and superficial problems of relief. More than this, it 
rarely came into close heart to heart sympathy and friend- 
ship with those whom it would serve. 

Neglected children were everywhere, out of the schools, 
out of their homes. Intemperance was very prevalent. Pau- 
perism was a pressing problem. But, worst of all, it was 
evident that the Church was oblivious to its duty, and that 
thousands of people were without any training or instruction 
in the Christian virtues and religion. 

Who were the first to appreciate the situation and to take 
active steps to change it? Not Dr. Tuckerman himself,— for 
he had not yet come to the city,— but a little group of Uni- 
tarian laymen, young men, who in 1822 banded themselves 
together as an “ Association for Religious Improvement,” 
and set themselves to work, first, for the strengthening of 
their own religious life, and, second, for the elevation of the 
neglected portions of the community. Honor to whom honor 
is due. Dr, Tuckerman established the ministry-at-large, and 
made it permanent. The name itself was of his choosing. 
The ideal was his creation. But, before Dr. Tuckerman, 
these devout and devoted young laymen had thought some 
of his thoughts, grappled with some of his problems, and 
made valiant efforts to meet some of the needs of their 
times. The story has been told and retold by Benjamin H. 
Greene, Frederick T. Gray, Dr. John Ware, Ephraim Pea- 
body, and our own Mr. Winkley. 2 ial) 

T found in a trunk of record books here in this church 
the original reports of the Association, and have been able 
to verify the facts. The story is this. 

Frederick T. Gray (afterward minister-at-large with Dr. 
Tuckerman, and later in charge of Bulfinch Street Church) 
and Benjamin H. Greene, two young men, were walking in 
the North End of Boston, and noticed a new building in 
process of erection for the Hancock School. What prompted 
the thought we cannot say, but it came to minds previously 
prepared for it, and was this,— that here was an opportunity 
for a Sunday-school. 

This led to a meeting on Oct. 2, 1822, at the house of 
Frederick Gray, of a few friends, the two mentioned above, 
with Charles C. Nichols, Samuel Burditt, Dr. John Ware, 
and William P. Ricé, and resulted in the establishment in 
1823 of the Hancock Sunday-school, which school was the 
first founded in Boston by liberal Christians. 

It had good success, and in 1832 was transferred to the 
Second Church. , 

But more important than the establishment of the hoped- 
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for Sunday-school was the growth of this little meeting 
into an association, which met regularly for thirteen years, 
and kept up a nominal existence until 1851. 

This was the “ Association for Religious Improvement.” 
Once a week, at one another’s houses, they met for serious 
thought and discussion. The first nine to sign the regula- 
tions were Moses Grant, Peter Mackintosh, Jr., Samuel Bur- 
ditt, Frederick T. Gray, Stephen P. Fuller, Isaac R. Butts, 
Samuel G. Simpkins, William Palfrey- Rice, and Henry J. 
Oliver. 

Every meeting was opened with prayer and the singing of 
a hymn. The foundation for their service and success was 
to be their religious faith and personal character. 

Here are some of the topics considered at their meetings, 
sometimes at private meetings, sometimes at those open to 
friends : — 

Sunday Evening Lectures, Vagrant Children, Diffusing 
Christianity in India, Publishing Tracts, Improvement of State’ 
Prisons, the Proposed Unitarian Association, Intemperance 
(again and again), Infant Schools, the Peace Society, How 
to improve the Christian Register, What Unitarianism really 
is. 

Back of the Association stood Henry Ware, Jr., the young 
and saintly minister of the Second Church and the pastor 
of several of the members. He told them at the very be- 
ginning that they could expect no aid in their plans from 
the clergymen of the city in their associate capacity, but 
upon the third page of the old record book we read as 
follows : — 


“The Rev4 Mr. Ware took a strong interest in the objects 
of the Association and upon the suggestion of some of the 
members of the importance of having a place provided for 
preaching to the Poor, who are frequently prevented from 
attending places of Public Worship, and to the Profligate 
who will not attend, kindly offered to furnish preaching on 
Sabbath Evenings, if a suitable place could be obtained.” 


The first of these lectures was given by Mr. Ware from 
the text, Matt. xxii. 37, on Nov. 24, 1822, in a room in 
Hatter’s Square. It was in an old dilapidated building, and 
about twelve persons were present. - 

On December 8, seventy-nine years ago to-day, the same 
devoted preacher held services in a school-house in Charter 
Street, speaking from the text, “It is not a vain thing, be- 
cause it is your life.” On succeeding Sundays other minis- 
ters were enlisted;— John G. Palfrey, Francis Parkman, 
Orville Dewey, William Jenks, and others. Services were 
held in Spring Street, Charter Street, Hatter’s Square, and 
Pitts Court, sometimes in two or three of these places on a 
given evening. The Association gave its hearty support 
and constant assistance. They began to talk of engaging a 
permanent minister. 

It was often difficult to secure volunteers, Mr. Ware’s 
health was failing and other clergymen were busy. 

Occasionally, more and more frequently as time went. on, 
the members themselves led the services, reading sermons or 
making addresses. ‘Thus nearly two years passed, until, in 
September, 1824, it was voted, though with deep regret, to 
abandon this special work. 

Two winters passed without Sunday evening lectures, but 
the regular weekly meetings and discussions were continued 
with even greater devotion. At one of these Dr.. Gannett 
presented the cause of the new American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and resolutions indorsing it were passed, not, however, 
without much earnest discussion as to the name. 

Indeed, that which impresses one most deeply in reading 
the records is the fact that, in spite of discouragements and 
even failures, these men kept right on, singing their hymns, 
leading one another in prayer, conferring upon the religious 
questions of the day, and never for a moment forgetting the 
ideal of a permanent ministry to the poor. 
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In the mean time its membership had largely increased. 
Its public meetings attracted considerable attention. Many 
persons, both men and women, came to listen. Among its 
members, at this time or a little later, we note the names of 
George Merrill, Elijah Cobb, Albert Fearing, Thomas 
Quincy, Nathaniel Thayer, Cheever Newhall, Robert C. 
Waterston, David Reed, William J. Russell, David Kimball, 
John A, Andrew, George W. Bond, and many others well 
known even to our own time. 

It is in the record of Wednesday evening, Oct. 11, 1826, 
that Dr. Tuckerman’s name first appears, when he was 
proposed for membership. 

On October 22, he was admitted by a unanimous vote. 
On October 29, the subject of Sunday evening lectures was 
again taken up for discussion, and at the next meeting a 
committee was appointed to devise a plan and carry it into 
operation. Arrangements were promptly made for a lecture- 
room. Standing committees were chosen to provide it with 
proper furniture, fireplace, fuel, and lights, to keep it con- 
stantly in order, to secure volunteer service from the mem- 
bers in taking charge of the devotional exercises and in 
rendering any assistance necessary, and finally to give in- 
formation of the lectures to such families and persons as it 
was desired should attend them. 

Then we find the following minute by the secretary : — 

‘‘Dec. 3, 1826. The Lectures under the conduct of 
the Association commenced this evening at 64 o’clock at 
Smith’s Circular Building Cor. of Merrimack and Portland 
Streets, which was fully attended by those for whom it was 
intended. 

“ The services were of the first order. 
man officiated.” 

On the following Sunday, December 10, seven teachers of 
the Hancock Sunday-school met three scholars in the same 
room,— the morning bitterly cold, the wind ‘“ whistling thro’ 
the loose casements,” — and there, huddled about the stove, 
organized what soon was called the Howard Sunday-school. 
But that would be another story. 

The ministry-at-large was an established fact from Dec. 
3, 1826. Nearly two years in that upper chamber, an old 
paint shop it was; eight years in Friend Street Chapel, 
erected by the Association ; thirty-four years in Pitts Street 
Chapel; and here at Bulfinch Place since 1870; with all the 
branches in other parts of the city, and in other cities, as far 
west as St. Louis, as far east as London and the great cities 
of England; such has been the ministry-at-large. 

It is not for me to characterize Dr. Tuckerman, nor to 
point out the wonderful significance of his work as a Chris- 
tian minister, and far-sighted philanthropist. That will be 
done by those who follow. 

Nor can I speak of Charles Barnard, Frederick T. Gray, 
Robert C. Waterston, Dr. Bartol, Dr. Bigelow, Samuel B. 
Cruft, W. P. Tilden, and others more recently in the 
ranks. More especially am I debarred from speaking of 
one (Mr. Winkley) who for more than fifty years has been 
the minister-at-large Zar excellence, and whom we honor and 
love, we dare not say how much. 

It has been my delight to glorify those who were the 
forerunners, the humble, devoted, and sometimes forgotten 
pioneers, the modest laymen who built so much better than 
they knew, giving of their life and love so generously, so 
devoutly, that a greater than they might arise. 

The glory of Tuckerman is in having met their call so 
intelligently, in having given definiteness and permanency 
to their purpose, in having become himself the noblest ex- 
pression of the ministry-at-large, the inspirer of works 
greater than he himself could accomplish, the prophet of the 
best principles we have to guide us to-day in our Christian 
service and philanthropy. 

I cannot refrain from reading two verses of John Pier- 
pont’s hymn written for the thirteenth anniversary of the 
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Howard Sunday-school, Dec. 10, 1839, and sung at many 
later anniversaries. ‘The first verse refers to Dr. Tucker- 


man :— 
“ Our white-haired pastor, should he soon 

Earth’s toils and joys resign, 

Shall be remembered by us all 
For what he did lang syne. 

Ob, how he loved us all, my friends! 
He loved us all lang syne; 

And great be his reward in heaven 
For loving us lang syne. 


“Nor be our present friends forgot, 

Who work the gospel mine, 

Where Christ and his apostles dropped 
The gems of truth lang syne. 

Oh, that was lang, lang syne, my friends, 
Yes, that was lang, lang syne; 

But still those gems are just as. bright 
As were they lang, lang syne.” 

Boston, Mass. 


De. Tuckerman and his Work, 


BY REV. S. H. WINKLEY. 


To understand the Tuckerman ministry, we must under- 
stand Tuckerman himself. He was not a theologian as such, 
He was not a ritualist as such. He cared but very little 
about morality as such. But he loved. Some of you must 
have loved. There are a great many people in this world 
who think they love; but what they love is to be loved, or 
what they call love is given to God as a means to get to 
heaven or to escape punishment or to have peace. But he 
who really loves, loves another ; for love seeketh not its own. 
He does not stop to ask whether his love shall be returned 
or shall gain anything, but only asks the question, “ How can 
I bless you?” Mr. Tuckerman loved the ministry-at-large 
just in that way. I remember a line of a hymn I liked to 
sing in my boyhood, “ Here, Lord, I give myself away, ’tis 
all that I can do,” and that Dr. Tuckerman did; and in the 
blessings of that life, of course, were revealed to him the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

During the twenty-five years of his ministry in Chelsea — 
and his society was the only one there — that spirit inspired 
him. Everybody was his friend, the Unitarian and the 
Trinitarian, the good man and the bad man, the rich and 
the poor. They were all his Father’s children, and all his 
brothers and sisters. Now at the end of that ministry he 
returned home, for Boston was his home; and, in going about 
the city, he found a very large number of families utterly 
neglected by what are called Christian churches. They sent 
missionaries abroad, but they forgot the brothers and sisters 
who were round about them at home. Mr. Tuckerman, with 
his look at the Father, and having the Infinite within him, 
could not keep himself out of these homes. He visited from 
house to house; and he said within himself, “ Here is a great 
need that must not be neglected.” It was in that way that 
was commenced the ministry-at-large; that is, the ministry 
without limits, without any regard to sectarianism, without 
any regard to wealth or poverty. Why, he would really take 
an interest in some rich people, if they needed him, you may 
be sure of that. It made no difference to him whatever. It 
was a ministry-at-large, in the broadest sense of the word. 
Mr. Tuckerman went from house to house, and of course he 
entered into the hearts of the people. He could not help it. 
They could not help it. Like the first great Minister-at-large, 
he saw people who were hungry: they were cold at this sea- 
son of the year. They required clothing. Here was a 
problem which every minister-at-large has had to settle since. 
People think it is a very easy thing to give a dollar or two 
here, and some coal there; but you may make a pauper. 
The only rule for the minister-at-large is to put himself in 
the other’s place. I had, years ago, a dear friend of mine 
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who sent me two tons of coal. It did not hurt me in the 
least. I should not have cared a particle if he had repeated 
it. Why? Because he sent it exactly as I should like to 
have sent it to him. 

Mr. Tuckerman found another need. The children were 
not in school as they should be. They could not get cloth- 
ing. He got them into the schools; and every minister-at- 
large since then has especially cared for the children, and 
has seen that they are regular attendants at our public 
schools. But that was not his chief work. It was not the 
chief work of the first minister-at-large. Jesus had just one 
principal aim. That was to introduce the children of his 
Father who did not know him to the Father, to get them to 
fall in love with him, and so come up out of the life of a 
mere human being into the life of a real child of God. 
Well, to carry out this work, he must bring these people up 
as far as he could. The Sunday-school opened its doors for 
thechildren. But the first gathering in that “‘ upper chamber,”’ 
' now a carpenter’s shop! Oh, it makes me shiver when I 
think how cold must have been the lot of those who first met 
there! They must have been filled with untiring zeal and 
intense interest to go there at that season of the year 
Sunday after Sunday. The Friend Street building was a 
great deal better; but it was a grand time when we went to 
old Pitts Street Chapel, for every person who had anything 
to do with it loved it. I am sure that no Jew ever loved his 
temple better than we loved Pitts Street Chapel. There, 
our dear brother, Frederick T. Gray, not only assigned the 
pews, but he gathered those who came and showed them that 
the Lord was good. And once in a month around the table 
he took the people as far as they could be taken to that dear, 
blessed Jesus. They saw him feeding the hungry, saying to 
the poor woman, whom the self-conceited world would have 
condemned, “Go andsin no more.” They heard him say, “I 
came not to call the righteous, but the sinners (the worst 
disease of my Father’s children) to repentance.” There was 
the church as it always has been; there was the congrega- 
tion as it always has been; but these do not constitute the 
parish. A parish is a very much larger field. Hundreds of 
families may be connected with a ministry-at-large, and 
people know very little about them; because the minister-at- 
large has to answer the summons of everybody that may 
need him. 

I went into brothels, gambling saloons, drinking places, 
cellars, attics, to the rich and the poor, to those who were 
filled with peace and joy through the faith and love of God, 
and to those who cared for none of these things. A 
minister-at-large is just that. His work may be here inside of 
the church ; but his work is there, too. Well, you may say, 
In meeting the wants of these people, how did you manage 
for money?” There came into existence’ one of the most 
glorious bands of women, called the Tuckerman Circle. 
These good folk paid their membership fees first of all. 
They then worked, buying their own materials and furnish- 
ing everything for a monthly fair. Then they came and 
purchased their own articles, in order that they might have 
money to give to the ministry-at-large. Oh, I tell you in the 
time of the small-pox epidemic and the ship fever, and in 
the time of the horse disease and the big fire, what in the 
world could we have done without the Tuckerman Circle? 
What credit is to be given to the members of that glorious 
Circle! Well, you may say, this is a field of much labor. 

What have been the results? Speaking from my own 
observation, we have never graduated a scholar who was not 
self-supporting; and, as our good brother Faulkner said, “ it 
would pay the city to support this endeavor.” The taxes of 
the city were increased, and the expenses diminished. That 
was one of the results in a physical sense. And all the 
schools — the primary school, the grammar school, the normal 
school, and the college —have received their full share from 
us. Of public school teachers we have sent our full share ; 
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and so I might go on in a great many other ways to show the 
influence of that time. ‘ 

How about the spiritual results? I wish I could tell you. 
Our Sunday-school when I came here, the Howard Sunday- 
school, was manned entirely by outsiders. For a long time 
the outsiders have been a very small minority. Whence, 
then, come your teachers? it is asked. From the congrega- 
tion. ‘The very ones who were pupils grow up and become 
teachers, and all over this country I receive from this place 
and that place letters speaking with gratitude for the old 
Pitts Street Chapel and of this ministry-at-large. The 
people who attended grew to see the Father. Instead of 
trying to prove to such people, by a text here and there, that 
God is a good Father, and that immortality is good, you 
might as well prove to the hungry man who is nourished by 
good food that food is good. How are you going to prove 
to the scholar that education is good? How are you going 
to prove to the man who really loves God that there isa 
God who is his Father? that justice is better than injus- 
tice? and that love is better than hatred? Jesus said, “If ye 
love those who love you, what reward have ye?” But he 
that loves the Father loves all of his children. Love your 
enemy? Of course, he is God’s child. God is in him. 
Bless those that cume you? Suppose they will not let you 
bless them. Well, God cannot help that. He cannot bless 
them if they shut the door. He understands your attempt 
nevertheless. 

Tf I had my life to begin again, and could have that 
blessed Fanny Merrill for a colleague, and God would grant 
to me the choice of all places and pulpits included, and I 
could have the ministry-at-large about as it was in Pitts 
Street Chapel, oh, wouldn’t I be filled with joy, and say, 
“This is heaven”? 

We are all inspired spirits sent forth to minister to men 
as heirs of salvation, and save them from sin. He that 
giveth — and it is more blessed to give than to receive — 
opens the eyes of the people, and draws them toward God, the 
Father; and they know that the kingdom of heaven is within 
them. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Missionary Spirit. 


BY REV. JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND. 


What is the missionary spirit? It is the spirit of love, of 
generosity, of unselfishness. It is the spirit of him who, 
when he finds something precious, desires to share it. 

Jesus said, “I come to bear witness to the truth.” Mark 
that dear witness. He would not selfishly keep the truth 
which he possessed, but would pass it on for others’ benefit. 
To his disciples he said: “Go ye into all the world and 
preach my gospel.” ‘“ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
Thus he taught them to be unselfish, to be missionaries, to 
communicate to others what was helpful and dear to them. 

There are men who object to the missionary spirit and 
everything pertaining to missions. What does such objection 
mean? Does it not mean objection to love? Does it not 
mean objection to the highest form of beneficence? When 
the missionary spirit is employed in the interest of knowl- 
edge, truth, spiritual freedom, and the highest ideals of love 
and duty (and it should never be prostituted to any lower 
use), is there anything else in the world that is capable of 
rendering so valuable or lasting a service to humanity? 

Dr. William G. Eliot of St. Louis, Mo., once asked a 
wealthy parishioner for a subscription for some important 
missionary enterprise. The man declined to give, saying 
that he did not believe in missions. Dr. Eliot quickly re- 
plied, “It is fortunate for you and me that the apostles did 
not entertain your views, for without missions we to-day 
should have had no Christianity.” 
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Christianity as Jesus taught it is love: therefore, it cannot 
be divorced from the missionary spirit. Dr. Martineau well 
says: “No Christian society can subsist upon its own in- 
ternal relations alone, and, like a monastery, shut out the 
confusion and cries of the world around... We acknowledge, 
with all Christendom, that the missionary spirit is inseparable 
from the religious life, and that it is impossible for a people 
to train themselves in the school of Christ, yet remain quiet 
neighbors to the victims of passion, ignorance, and wrong. 
Where there is no sorrow felt for those to whom God is dead 
and the heavens are dark, no pity for those whose life is a 
flight from pursuing fate into the grim arms of the ‘last 
enemy,’ no longing to seek and to save the lost, how can 
there be either love of God or ‘enthusiasm of humanity’? 
No Christian society gives any adequate expression of its 
essential character unless from its heart goes forth some 
message of healing and entreaty to its neighborhood; and it 
is but a selfish membership that looks coldly on such evan- 
gelizing work.” 

The missionary spirit is necessary not only for a church’s 
usefulness, but for its own health and life. Unitarians need 
to remember this. The orthodox churches of England and 
America have an impressive lesson to teach us on this sub- 
ject. Early in last century those churches were languishing. 
Their sky was dark. Their future seemed full of doubt and 
uncertainty. A few clear-sighted men saw what was the 
trouble. They saw that the churches were dying of their own 
selfishness, their own inactivity, their absorption in their own 
interests, their failure to do for others. As a result, they 
started a strong agitation in favor of foreign missions. 
Carey, Marshman, Judson, and others, with the greatest hero- 
ism and under conditions of severe hardship, set out to carry 
the gospel as they understood it to non-Christian peoples. 
What was the effect upon the home churches? Everywhere 
there came to them a great new increase of life and strength. 
In seeking to save others, they saved themselves. 

Thus it is everywhere. No religion ever prospered, as 
none ever deserved to prosper, that was not deeply concerned 
to impart to others the truth that God had given to it. 
Everywhere 

“ To give is to live, 
To deny is to die.” 

A memorable utterance of Max Miiller throws strong light 
upon this matter. Said that. distinguished student of the 
world’s religions: ‘‘ Let us look at the religions of mankind 
in which the missionary spirit has been at work, and compare 
them with those in which any attempt to convince others by 
argument, to save souls, to bear witness to the truth, is 
treated with pity or scorn. The former religions are alive: 
the latter are dying or dead.” Such words as these may well 
be heeded by Unitarians. 

Probably in no other church is the obligation to missionary 
activity so great as in ours. Every other church in Christen- 
dom is weighted with creeds, dogmas, ecclesiastical traditions, 
— burdens laid upon it by a darker past,— which seriously 
hinder its advance. We have no such burdens or hin- 
drances. How great, then, will be the shame if we do not go 
forward, and do what we can to help others! Leadership in 
that reconstruction in religious thought, which is imperative in 
our age, if religion is to endure, is possible onlyin a church 
which. is unfettered. We are unfettered. What responsibility 
for leadership does this fact put upon us! 

Certain it is that, if the Unitarian Church would grow 
strong, increase in numbers and influence, and accomplish 
the immensely important work for which in the providence 
of God it seems to have been raised up, it must gird itself, 
renounce selfish ease, shake off indifference, and take up 
with an earnestness that will overcome all obstacles the 
task of proclaiming everywhere its high gospel of liberty, 
light, and love. In other words, it must become through 
and through a missionary church. 
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If we fail here, our failure will be fatal. But, if we are true 
here, if we prove equal to our responsibility, if we give to 
the maintenance and dissemination of our faith the unselfish 
zeal and consecration which its worth demands, it is hardly 
possible to conceive the grandeur of the career of spiritual 
enlightenment, of moral power, and of religious usefulness in 
the world that opens before us, 

The Unitarian Church was never before so well prepared 
as now to become, not only an advancing missionary body, 
but a vitalizing spiritual force in Christendom and through- 
out the world. As a denomination, we are singularly har- 
monious and united. We are well organized. We have 
behind us an honorable and inspiring past. We have great 
and honored leaders, living and dead. We have a rich and 
fast growing literature. More and more is Biblical and 
other scholarship justifying our position, Free inquiry, 
science, and education are our allies, Never before were so 
many thoughtful men and women asking for our gospel. 
Never before did the importance and the greatness of the 
work which we are called upon to do in the world so clearly 
appear. Surely, then, the time has come for a new birth of 
missionary zeal and spiritual consecration among us. _ 

Let us rise to our weighty responsibilities and to our 
splendid opportunities. Let us be ashamed to live for our- 
selves alone when so noble service is within our power.. Let 
us remember that we are not ourown. We belong to God. 
We belong to our fellow-men.. We belong to the cause of 
truth and right and progress in the world. ' 

Let us heed the voices that call from a hundred directions, 
‘Come and help us.” Let us resolve, with one heart and 
mind, that ours shall be an unselfish and therefore a mis- 
sionary church,—a church existing ‘not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” If God has given us a candle, let us 
set it on a candlestick. If he has given us bread of life, let 
us find our highest joy in sharing it with those who are in 
want. 

‘(FREELY YE HAVE RECEIVED, FREELY GIVE.” 


TORONTO. 


Spiritual Life. 


The will of God be done; but, oh, the unspeakable loss 
for us if we have missed our opportunity of doing it !— 
Brooke Foss Westcott. 
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If we aspire to walk in the power of the new life, we must 
cast away all hindrances; and it must cost something we 
really value.— Charles G. Gordon. 
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Those who love God are encompassed with gladness on 
every side, because in every passing moment they see and 
feel a Father’s love; and nothing of this world can take it 
away or lessen it.— A. LZ. Sidney Lear. 
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It is a great deal easier to do that which God gives us to 
do, no matter how hard it is, than to face the responsibility 
of not doing it. We have abundant assurance that we shall 
receive all the strength we need to perform any duty God 
allots to us.—/. R. Miller. 
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It is true that love cannot be forced, that it cannot be made 
to order, that we cannot. love because we ought or even be- 
cause we want. But we can bring ourselves into the pres- 
ence of the lovable. We can enter into Friendship through 
the door of Discipleship, We can learn love through service. 
Hugh Black, 


CInitarian ord and Work 


THE MONTHLY BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND 
ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


American Unitarian Association. 


The work of church extension in the department of the 
Middle States and Canada, with which this number of Word 
and Work is concerned, goes forward year by year with 
steady and orderly progress. For fourteen years the de- 
partment has been under the care of a judicious and indus- 
trious superintendent, who has pursued a well-defined and 
systematic method of work, of which the fruits are to be 
found in a quickened missionary spirit in the older churches 
and the planting each year of two or three new churches in 
well chosen centres of influence. The methods of work are 
well adapted to the conditions of the department, and re- 
sults seem to justify the comparatively large appropriations 
which the Association annually makes. Eighteen of the 
churches of the department, ten in New York, four in New 
Jersey, one in Pennsylvania, and three in Canada, are now 
dependent upon the National Association. 


For the most part the missionary work of the Association 
in the Middle States department is conducted at the centres 
of influence. Ours is the church of the leaven, and it is 
a wise policy which puts our limited resources at work at 
the industrial and political capitals. We wish we had men 
enough and money enough to do our work in the regions 
where many years must pass before churches can be made 
self-sustaining; but, in our present narrow’ circumstances, 
our strength is most wisely expended upon the cities and 
college towns. Of the eighteen Middle States churches 
aided by the Association, one is in a village community, and is 
the oldest Unitarian church in the department; two are at 
small country seats; five are in rapidly growing and impor- 
tant suburbs of New York City; and ten are in cities,— 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Newburg, Ithaca, Jamestown, 


in New York; Erie, in Pennsylvania; Hamilton, Toronto, 
and Ottawa, in Canada. 


The Middle States department enjoys a great advantage 
in that it possesses in some of its older churches grand ob- 
ject-lessons of what a true church may be. We may set 
forth our spiritual and ethical ideals with persuasive and 
convincing eloquence; but, to reach the souls of our fellow- 
men with power, we must make it evident that to upbuild 
Unitarian churches is the best way to bring in the kingdom 
of God. We must make men sensible of the magnanimous 
spirit of our faith, and convince people by something more 
potent than words that a Unitarian church upbuilds private 
happiness and civic righteousness, and nourishes a fruitful 
public spirit. In the Middle States department we now 
possess strong churches in which men and women worship 
sincerely and joyously, study freely, and work nobly in ways 
of practical beneficence. Such object-lessons are an im- 
mense help and stimulus to the new-born churches whose 
energies must be, for the time, expended in laying founda- 
tions, overcoming prejudices, and devising ways and means 
of maintenance. 


The missionary work of the Association is always delib- 
erately planned, and the lines of its development obey the 
laws of spiritual architecture. The principles of efficient 
church extension may be laid down, as follows: 1. The 
careful selection of the most eligible strategic points; 2. 


The securing in each selected community of a nucleus of 
earnest people of good local standing and real religious in- 
terest; 3. The selection, in co-operation with the people 
locally interested, of a devout, industrious, and cheerful 
minister; 4. The production at the initial meetings of a first 
impression of high purpose, wide-spread sympathy, and 
power of persistence; 5. Wise, constant, and efficient super- 
vision by a trusted denominational officer. The organiza- 
tion of churches is as much a matter of business as the 
organization of banks or railroads, and practical experience 
and skill is as necessary in the one case as in the other. 
Organization cannot create religious life, but organization 
is needed to conserve, foster, and utilize motive power and 
spiritual energy. This Association has no satisfaction in 
the creation of machinery merely for its own sake. The 
machinery which we set up is simply that which can com- 
municate life. 


Intelligent seed-sowing precedes efficient organization. 
Exploration comes before settlement. The Post-office Mis- 
sion is often the advance agent of a Unitarian church, Our 
missionary agents must often go to towns simply to discover 
what the conditions are, to stir stagnant waters with a new 
thought and -let the people know that there is a religion that 
appeals to reason and emphasizes the upright life as the way 
to salvation. Time must be given for the seed thus scat- 
tered to grow. It wz// grow if the right seed has been prop- 
erly planted. A taste of the bread of life creates an appe- 
tite for it. Having learned that it is possible to be Chris- 
tian without being Orthodox, men and women begin to feel 
that they need a church wherein their children can be trained 
in the larger, freer way. When this spirit is abroad in a 
community, the time for organization is at hand. 


In each and every case of church extension it has been 
the purpose of the Association and its local representative 
to first secure the right nucleus of people. Unless the nu- 
cleus is composed of persons who really desire to help bring 
in the kingdom of God, all our effort is in vain. Music 
and sensational oratory may attract a crowd, but nothing but 
religion will do the work of religion. ‘To build a church, we 
must begin with people who are interested in religion. Op- 
position to Orthodoxy will not make a church; intellectual 
curiosity will not make a church; the deep root must always 
be faith and hope and love. In founding a Unitarian 
church, we mean something more vital and organic than get- 
ting people to accept our opinions or to pronounce correctly 
our passwords. Strictly speaking, we do not make Unitarian 
churches. Life is not made, but transmitted and developed. 
We gather the people God gives us, and do our best for them 
by doing our best with them. 


The nucleus being once gathered, the initial meetings be- 
come exceedingly important. It has been the habit of the 
superintendent in the Middle States to inaugurate new move- 
ments with a substantial display of power. It is insufficient 
to place a minister in charge of a new movement, and leave 
him to his own devices. It is always best to enlist in behalf 
of the new organization the sympathy and good will and 
eloquent message of the leaders of our body. The syndicate 
method of massing our resources is the only one that fulfils 
the requirements of good business principles, Once well 
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started, the growth of a new enterprise depends chiefly upon 
the quality of the minister in charge. He must be a man of 
grace and gumption,” or, in more elegant phrase, he must 
have tact, timeliness, and some knowledge of human nature. 
He must not only preach in constructive, conciliatory, and 
cheerful fashion, and live a clean, consecrated life: he must 
also know how to co-ordinate a miscellaneous company of 
people, mostly strangers to one another, so that no one will 
become jealous, and no one imperious. He must direct the 
movement of all concerned to a common purpose. An in- 
judicious man may fail to gather, even in fields ripe for har- 
vest; and failure prejudices our opportunity in that field and 
its neighborhood for years to come. The right man in the 
right place will soon establish a strong, self-respecting, fruit- 
ful church. 


The problem of church extension is not finished when the 
church is organized and a good minister settled: supervision 
is a constant need. Every new church sooner or later comes 
to a crisis when it is necessary that inspiration be afforded, 
and wisdom supplied from some outside source. It becomes 
necessary that some capable and trusted leader should visit 
such a church to speak a word of encouragement to pastor 
and people, to untangle misunderstandings, to shed the 
light of larger experience upon pressing problems. ‘This 
confirming of the churches is a large part of the work of the 
missionary officer. When we have once planned our cam- 
paign and established our lines, there must be no retreat. 
To secure prompt and permanent success, we have only to 
pursue the policy of church extension which has been proved 
good in the now abundant experience of our communion, 
and then give to each new society a hearty sympathy and 
kindly counsel and a generous financial support. Through 
the Association and the Alliance and the other denomina- 
tional agencies, we must make each new church feel that 
there is power behind it, that it is not a lonely and isolated 
effort, but part of a larger movement,— one company in a 
marching regiment. Then the strength of the whole denom- 
ination will become the possession of its weakest member. 


SAMUEL A, ELIoT. 


The Department of the Middle States and Canada, 


BY REV. D. W. MOREHOUSE, SUPERINTENDENT FOR THE AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The work in this department during the past year has 
been, on the whole, very successful. Of the twenty new 
churches that have been founded within the limits of the 
conference within the past fourteen years, all but one have 
during the year made substantial progress in all things that 
make for their upbuilding. Thirteen have, since their organ- 
ization, built new church homes. One has built a new par- 
sonage, and four others are now making strenuous efforts to 
secure funds with which to erect new churches, and two of 
these will begin the work of erection within a few months; 
while two others have bought and are now raising money 
to pay for building sites. Of these new churches, seven have 
become wholly self-supporting, and may now be said to be 
in a prosperous condition; while twelve others are steadily 
increasing in membership and resources, so that several of 
them will soon attain into complete self-support. 

Of the twenty-five churches that were in existence prior 
to 1887, the year when the present superintendent was ap- 
pointed, twenty are in good condition, several of them never 
sO prosperous in all the elements of moral, spiritual, and 
material strength as now; while the five that are less flourish- 
ing are in this condition simply because they are experienc- 
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ing the depressing effects that are incident to changes in city 
population, which have, I trust, only temporarily depleted 
their constituencies and their resources. 

On the whole, therefore, both our old and new churches 
are facing the conditions that confront them in such a noble 
fashion as to make steady gains in vigor and all the re- 
sources that can in any way contribute to their success in 
establishing the principles and practice of love and right- 
eousness among men. Even in those cases where, owing to 
changes in population, their regular constituencies are scat- 
tering into various suburban towns, thus depleting their re- 
sources, the churches are addressing themselves with new 
vigor to the task of so serving the religious needs of the 
communities in which they are placed that the new people 
who come in to take the places of those who are departing 
shall be made to feel that the Unitarian Church is an insti- 
tution whose services they and their families cannot afford 
to neglect. If these new people who are coming in are, 
as is usually the case, people of much more slender re- 
sources financially, they are, as a rule, young married people 
with growing families, who enter with vigor and zeal into all 
the activities of the church, and thus they offer to the Uni- 
tarian Church a chance to minister its large resources of 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual culture to those who stand 
in most need of just this service. This readjustment to 
new conditions, so different from those to which by tradition 
they have been accustomed, is in some instances hard in the 
financial burdens which it imposes; but there can be no 
doubt that, in bringing the Unitarian Church into closer 
touch and relation with the great mass of what Lincoln 
used to call “the plain people,” it is forcing upon us a train- 
ing in church administration and work of which we stood very 
much in need. We cannot doubt, then, that the final out- 
come of this experience will be good in every way for our 
churches. 

That is one side of the problem growing out of the de- 
pletion of our city churches, by the migration of some of 
their members to suburban towns. Now let us consider the 
other side. If, in the suburban communities where they lo- 
cate, they will join with the half-dozen or more other Unita- 
rian families to make the nucleus of a new Unitarian soci- 
ety, holding regular services in a small hall at an after- 
noon or evening hour, where they can be served by a 
neighboring Unitarian minister, they will be sure to grow 
in numbers and in financial resources as the town grows in 
population ; and the result will be in a few years the build- 
ing up of a strong, self-supporting Unitarian church, which 
will fix its impress on the schools, libraries, and all the social 
and philanthropic institutions of the town, and will make 
sure that all these activities which express the best life of 
the community shall be of a higher grade and character. 


But if, on the other hand, they be not content to begin in © 


a modest way, content with the day of small things, satisfied 
if only they can see these richest of the soul’s possessions 
growing up in the community, but withhold their interest 
and support unless the American Unitarian Association will 
establish a society in their town and build for them a pretty 
new church, with a beautiful organ, a fine choir, and main- 
tain an eloquent young minister, so that they may have a 
church with all its appointments and accessories which 
shall be as good as the parent church in the city which they 
have left behind,— unless, I say, they can have all this, 
they fold their hands and refuse to do their part, no matter 
how modest that part may be,— they are simply putting obsta- 
cles in the way and making it impossible that their com- 
munity shall be enriched by the establishment within it of a 
Unitarian church from which shall emanate all those high 
moral and spiritual ideals which make for the uplifting and 
enriching of the best life of the town. If they take this 
attitude, and because they cannot, at the beginning, make 
their church an attractive institution instead of God’s holy 
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church made up of consecrated souls, meeting in some plain, 
upper room, like the First Church in Jerusalem, then are 
they recreant to their plain duty. 

That, under the conditions first named above, there is a 
possibility of establishing many more new churches in the 
suburban towns near New York and Philadelphia has been 
clearly demonstrated by the successful work already achieved, 
and also by investigation in other new places. Plans have 
been formulated for initiating several new movements of 
this kind; and I anticipate that with the help of our set- 
tled ministers in this vicinity I shall be able to report in 
the near future two or three new societies successfully estab- 
lished. 

So much for the general situation here in the Middle 
States and Canada. Let me now mention more in detail a 
few facts in regard to our work. First, in regard to the 
work in Albany. The society here has been hindered in its 
development ever since its organization by the unworshipful 
character of the music. ‘The music has been furnished by 
an orchestra ; and, while a good thing of its kind in quality, it 
certainly did not harmonize well with the devotional charac- 
ter of the services. Moreover, it was too expensive, and 
brought the expenses of the church up to a point which it 
could not well afford. In the early part of last summer the 
church began to consider in what way it could improve the 
quality of its music for church purposes and at the same 
time lessen its cost. After canvassing the matter fully, it 
was finally decided to purchase a high-class vocalian, having 
the full power of a pipe organ. It was found on investiga- 
tion that an instrument that would give good music of the 
right quality could be obtained for about $1,900. This in- 
cluded the water-motor. ‘The instrument was secured and 
put in place during the summer vacation; and on the re- 
opening of the church in September it was found to be sat- 
isfactory beyond the expectations of the congregation. The 
music is now greatly improved in quality, and.the cost is per 
Sunday less than one-half what was formerly paid for the 
orchestra. The $1,900 to pay for the organ has now been 
very nearly raised, and it is expected that the full amount 
will be in hand by the rst of January, With this addition 
to its equipment the First Unitarian Church of Albany is 
now complete in all its appointments, and is better prepared 
than ever before to carry on all parts of its work. The tone 
and atmosphere of the society in regard to worship is 


-much improved. 


The church in Plainfield, N.J., has also just equipped it- 
self with a new Hook & Hastings pipe organ, at the cost 
of $1,850. The organ is now in place, and has greatly 
enriched the musical features of the service and gives great 
satisfaction to the congregation. This completes the equip- 
ment of this beautiful stone church, and makés it one of the 
most successful and attractive churches in the city. 

The church in Hackensack, N.J., which since its organi- 
zation has been worshipping in the Odd Fellows’ Hall,— nota 
very satisfactory place to worship in,— has now taken steps 
and adopted plans for the erection of a new church build- 
ing. It hopes to secure a loan from the Church Building 
Loan Fund which will enable it to build the structure so 
that the society may move into it and make use of it early 
in the spring. 

Unity Church in Montclair, N.J., after careful delibera- 
tion has decided to postpone the erection of its new church 
building until it completes the raising of the building fund. 
This society has from the beginning been entirely self. 
supporting, and it proposes to keep on in the good way in 
which it was begun. 

The new society in Flatbush, the eastern end of Brooklyn, 
is struggling to secure the full amount of the money required 
to pay for the purchase of its building site. The amount 
needed is $10,000. It hopes with the aid of our wealthy 
churches to have this sum in hand early in the spring, so 
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that it may go ahead at once and erect its chapel. During 
the severe illness of Rev. D. M. Wilson this society has been 
ministered unto by Rev. John M. Davidson, a graduate in 
the last class of the Meadville Theological School. 

The First Unitarian Society of Schenectady, N.Y., is the 
youngest child of this conference. The services were begun 
there about a year ago. The permanent organization and 
incorporation of the church was effected on the 26th of 
February last. Since that time a branch of the Women’s 
Alliance has been organized, and the various branches of 
the church work have been effectively initiated. A fine 
corner lot, in the centre of the best residence district of the 
city, has been purchased; and the society is now actively 
canvassing for funds with which to pay for it. It proposes, 
as soon as the lot is paid for, to build a church or a chapel, 
with the aid of the Church Building Loan Fund. For the 
very effective way in which this work has been prosecuted 
we are indebted to the pastor, Rev. Fred J. Van Hoesen, 
more than to any oneelse. Those ina position to give aid to 
a struggling society can, I believe, do no better than to send 
their contributions to S. B. Stewart, Jr., treasurer, care Gen- 
eral Electric Works, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Mr. Sunderland reports elsewhere for the work in Canada, 
and I need only to supplement his word by saying that the 
society at Ottawa has now arranged to extend a call to Rev. 
William Hutcheon, who comes to us from the Presbyterian 
Church. He is a native of Canada, a graduate of Queen’s 
University at Kingston, and so by birth, training, and tradi- 
tion is thoroughly in accord with the people of this Canadian 
society. Moreover, his change of faith has been a gradual 
growth, and is not marked by any violent or iconoclastic 
experiences. He is conservative in spirit; but the evolution 
in his thought has brought him into full accord with our 
Unitarian position, so that the people of the Ottawa society 
feel that he is admirably adapted to succeed Mr. Walkley, 
whose work in that city has been in every way very success- 
ful. This new church, therefore, looks forward to the future 
with hope and with a reasonable prospect of steadily grow- 
ing into a strong and successful society. 

Mr. Sunderland’s own work in Toronto has, during the 
past year, been cautious and wisely planned. He is slowly 
growing into the esteem and confidence, not only of his own 
people, but of the citizens of Toronto outside his own 
church. In other words, he has been gaining the standing 
there which will enable him, as time goes on, to increase the 
effectiveness of his work and make it tell in the building up 
of his society in numbers and as a working and effective 
force for good in the city. I feel that the important thing 
is that he shall be sustained in his work until he can have 
time to organize all the liberal forces in the city and bring 
them into his fold.’ 

Since the founding of the new society in Ottawa, I have 
not attempted to start any new movements in Canada, think- 
ing it best to go slowly and build up what societies we have 
there into self-supporting and strong and useful churches 
before undertaking to widen our boundaries. — 

Both of our churches in Buffalo are now without pastors. 
But both are in such healthy condition that we need have no 
anxiety about them, I feel sure that each will soon secure 
the pastor that it needs, and will go ahead with its work of 
growth and usefulness. 

The society in Dunkirk, N.Y., is steadily strengthening its 
hold upon that community by the wise and efficient work of 
its pastor, and the hearty co-operation of all his parishioners 
who constitute the leading workers in all the philanthropic, 
literary, and social work for the uplifting of the community. 

A similar report may be given of the work of Rev. Walter 
A. Taylor, pastor of the Unitarian church in Jamestown, 
N.Y. This society was crippled when Mr. Taylor took 
charge of it. But it has very largely regained its former 
strength, has made some important repairs and improve- 
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ments on the church property, all of which it has paid for, 
and has also reduced its indebtedness, which was an inheri- 
tance from its years of depression and misfortune. It has 
now every prospect of steady growth, and will, I trust, soon 
become one of the most flourishing churches of our faith in 
Western New York. 

Of the condition of our church in Rochester, N.Y., noth- 
ing further need be said than that it is under the charge of 
the saintly Rev. W. C. Gannett, whose energy and care ex- 
tend to every detail of its work. 

The May Memorial Church in Syracuse is also in good 
condition, as it is sure to be under the care of Rev. S. R. 
Calthrop, D.D., and his strong and willing corps of lay- 
workers. Dr. Calthrop and his parishioners have decided 
that the time has come for him to have an assistant in the 
pastorate. He has passed his seventieth year; and yet no one 
in Syracuse talks about the dead-line in the ministry, for 
Dr. Calthrop is still one of the youngest and most vigorous 
preachers in our denomination. But the demands of the 
pastoral work are too great for his strength, especially as he 
was disabled during the past fall by an accident which has im- 
paired his activity. The society is now looking for the right 
young man to come in and help Dr. Calthrop with his work, 
and extend the usefulness of the parish. 

The church in the university town of Ithaca has given us 
some perplexity during the past year. The resignation of 
Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, who was called to the pastorate 
of our church in Washington, D.C., forces upon those who 
have its affairs in charge the necessity of reconsidering its 
relations to the American Unitarian Association, by whom it 
has in all the years past been very largely supported. It is 
now hoped that a solution of its difficulties has been found. 
A new pastor, Rev. C. W. Heizer, has been called, and. will 
soon be installed there. Mr. Heizer has the full confidence 
of the society and also of the officers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and it is hoped that he will so build 
up the society and increase its membership and resources 
that it will in the future be able to very largely lessen its 
need of support from the American Unitarian Association. 

Of the condition of our churches in Pennsylvania, es- 
pecially in Western Pennsylvania, you will learn from the re- 
port of Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, State secretary. Of their con- 
dition, therefore, I need not speak further. Of the churches 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, concerning whose condition Mr. 
Wilbur leaves it for me to speak, I need only to say that 
they are all doing very well, especially the First Church in 
Philadelphia. Under the pastorate of Dr. Ecob, it is now 
growing into new life and vigor. And the church in Ger- 
mantown, under the pastorate of Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, is 
experiencing a real revival,—a revival which is shown in a 
marked improvement in every branch of its work. The 
Spring Garden Church, under the pastorate of Rev. F. A. 
Hinckley, is experiencing more difficulty than either of the 
other churches in the city, but is struggling to meet and 
overcome them in a noble, efficient way, and will, I am sure, 
come out in the end successful. 

Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, State secretary for New Jersey, 
also makes a report on the condition of the churches of 
that State. It shows that, while most of the churches are in 
good, healthy condition, there is also an opportunity for still 
further increasing their number. 

Rev. Alexander T. Bowser, State secretary for Delaware, 
reports that Wilmington ‘zs the State of Delaware,” since 
it contains more than one-half the population of the State, 
that his church, therefore, is ministering to the whole State 
by means of his printed sermons in the daily papers, which 
cover the entire State, and the large amount of Post-office 
Mission work which is being done. 


Secretary St. John has returned from his Southern journey 
and will report on it in the next number of Word and Work. 
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New Jersey. 


BY REV. WALTER REID HUNT, STATE. SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


New Jersey, at least in its northern and eastern part, 
where our Unitarian churches have taken root, is a place 
where many business men of New York choose to sleep and 
pasture their families. It has, therefore, a divided life in all 
its activities, including the churches. The treasure is in the 
big city: the body is there nine hours in the day. Presum- 
ably the heart is there also, except in those cases, fortu- 
nately not so few as one might imagine, where the heart and 
interest are large enough to be in both places at the same 
time. 

This suburban location is at once a source of strength and 
a source of weakness. The weakness lies in the divided 
interest which every family feels. A different type of city 
and church is produced by such a population from that of 
many of our New England or Western towns, where local 
pride is the natural outcome of the identity of all the inter- 
ests. The strength lies in the fact that New York City is 
growing very fast. The suburbs share in this growth in a 
ratio out of all proportion to their own worth and prospects. 
In this growth the Unitarian churches of the New Jersey 


NEW CHURCH IN RIDGEWOOD, N.J. 


cities and towns participate. A phase of church affilia- 
tion formerly quite common is less and less being seen. 


The head of a family reared and trained in a Unitarian © 


church was called for business reasons to New York. The 
family was settled in some suburb where there was no Uni- 
tarian church. Being addicted to the church habit, affliation 
was soon made with some established church where the 
preaching and service were not obnoxious. Soon acquaint- 
ances were made, social relations established, the church 
broadened, due, perhaps, in part to the influences of this 
same family ; and when, in the course of time, the nucleus of 
a Unitarian church was gathered, the family of which we are 
talking did not see that its.duty or its pleasure called upon it 
to break with those who had fed it when it was hungry. 
The denomination had lost, and I suppose it deserved to lose. 
Not being at hand to care for its own when they needed it, 
they are not ready to come to its help when it calls upon 
them. 

This loss, common in the past, it is hoped will soon cease 
entirely. It is now the policy of the State secretary, with 
the advice of Rev. D. W. Morehouse, superintendent for the 
American Unitarian Association, to establish in all our grow- 
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’ in the immediate future. 


ing suburbs the nucleus of a Unitarian church. This is to 
be done, if possible, even where there is no immediate 
prospect of a church, in order that families of Unitarian 
preferences, moving to that town, may find some one ready 
at hand to welcome them, and the present hope grow slowly 
to a permanent reality. The town of Englewood is a case 
in point. The population is about six thousand.. Among 
the six thousand are seven Unitarian families. One new 
one came last year. This year several may come. Your 


‘secretary visited that field regularly on Sunday afternoons 


for four months, holding services in a parlor in a private 
house. At the end of that time the number had not in- 
creased enough to warrant starting a church. Those inter- 
ested felt that the burden would be too great. The family 
in whose home the services had been held left Englewood to 
travel in the West. One other family moved to New York. 
But the belief that a church is possible in the future still 
prevails; and the little company which gathered in that par- 
lor from week to week will welcome heartily to their midst 
coming Unitarian families, and all look hopefully to the time 
when, under the guidance of a minister of their own fellow- 
ship, they may worship in a temple which their generosity 
may build. Two other similar movements are contemplated 
It is the way in which all the Uni- 
tarian churches of New Jersey have been brought into being. 
The fruits of the plan surely recommend it. 

The permanent societies in the State all report progress. 
Plainfield, Montclair, Orange, all are independent of the 
parent body, all contributors to its missionary funds, all are 
growing both spiritually and materially. Rutherford, too, is 
growing, relatively, perhaps, as fast as the others. But, being 
a smaller community, its absolute growth is smaller, and will 
not, perhaps, for some years allow it to refuse the assistance 
of the Association. Hackensack and Ridgewood employ the 
same minister, services being held at one church in the 
morning and the other in the afternoon. It is a form of cir- 
cuit work much to be desired under conditions such as one 
finds in New Jersey, where many societies might be formed, 
no one of which alone could support a minister or furnish 
opportunity for his powers; yet a circuit could call for a 
strong man spiritually, mentally, physically. 

The church at Passaic is the only New Jersey church at 
present without a minister. Ground here is hatd to gain 
and easily lost. It is to be hoped that a man may soon be 
found who is ready and able to lead this devoted band toa 
higher plane of achievement. 


° 


The Situation in Pennsylvania. 


BY REV. EARL M. WILBUR, STATE SECRETARY’ OF THE AMERI- 
CAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


The great State of Pennsylvania has six Unitarian 
churches, being about one church to each million inhabi- 
tants. Three are in Philadelphia. Three are at the opposite 
extreme of the State,— at Erie, Meadville, and Pittsburg,— 
separated from the former group by some four hundred miles. 
Of the condition of the churches in Philadelphia, Mr. More- 
house is more competent to report than I, since I am unable 
to speak from direct personal knowledge. The churches at 
the western end of the State are reported as in a healthy 
condition. The church at Erie has successfully weathered 
the difficult period of building, and the outlook for its future 
seems bright. Its constituency is slowly growing, and its 
financial obligations are comfortably provided for. The 
Meadville church is well organized in all departments, and 
has a vigorous Sunday-school and young people’s society. 
Congregations have been exceptionally large this autumn, 
and a condition of healthy activity prevails. The church at 
Pittsburg seems to be entering upon a period of marked 
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prosperity. There have been many accessions to its mem- 
bership this season, and there is a prospect that its material 
welfare may soon be enhanced. 

In Pennsylvania there are over fifty cities of a population 
of about 8,000; and in only eight of these is liberal Chris- 
tianity represented by either a Unitarian or a Universalist 
church. ‘The State offers, therefore, a tremendous mission- 
ary opportunity. At the same time the difficulties are un- 
commonly great. The predominant elements in the popula- 
tion of the State are strongly inclined toward conservatism 
in religion ; and in this State of coal and steel the competi- 
tion of material interests against spiritual is more than 
usually strong. Missionary enterprises must be carried on 
with ability, and with great patience and persistence. It is 
my belief that, if a field missionary could come into the dis- 
trict west of the Alleghanies and north of Pittsburg, for ex- 
ample, and establish preaching stations (as Mr. Eliot is do- 
ing in Oregon and Washington) in a dozen of the large and 
rapidly growing towns, cultivating the field as diligently as 
possible, the result after a few years of patient work would 
be very encouraging. At such stations valuable assistance 
could be had from students of the Meadville Theological 
School. But few students have the equipment and experi- 
ence necessary to build up a movement successfully while 
still pursuing their studies. In the larger cities in the east- 
ern part of the State there may be yet greater opportunities. 


Unitarian Work in Canada. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, STATE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION FOR CANADA, 


The.Canadian people are intelligent and earnest. Their 
interest in education is keen and almost universal. Re- 
ligion holds an exceptionally high place in their regard, 
but the prevailing form of religion is of the purest type of 
orthodoxy. It is to be doubted whether there is any other 
English-speaking country in the world where every form of 
liberal religion is so much under ban. This means that it 
is at once an exceptionally hard and an exceptionally impor- 
tant field for Unitarian missionary work. — 

A few signs of progress are appearing. Within the past 
year Prof. Steen, a teacher of much influence and ability 
in an Episcopalian divinity school in Montreal, has taken 
an advanced theological position, which has caused him to 
lose his place and has awakened a great deal of theologi- 
cal discussion throughout Canada; and in Toronto two 
professors (McCurdy and McFayden) have published books, 
dealing with the Old Testament, which are so clearly hereti- 
cal that we hear questions all around: ‘What is to be 
done?” * Will there be heresy trials here?’’ Or “Is a new 
era of theological enlightenment and advance to begin among 
us?” We shall see. 

Montreal, Our Unitarian church here is the oldest and 
strongest in Canada, having a gratifying and assured place 
of influence in this largest city of the Dominion. The city’s 
growth westward has left the present location of the church 
somewhat undesirable; and at no distant day there will 
probably be a removal to a more advantageous location. 
Meanwhile the work goes steadily on, with good congrega- 
tions and efficient church activities, such as Sunday-school, 
Women’s Alliance, Young People’s Alliance, Unity Club, 
lectures, festivals, charitable work, etc. 

Hamilton. This is a city of perhaps 50,000 people. The 
church was started a dozen years or so ago, with good prom- 
ise, but has suffered several serious disasters. It has a 
new and pleasant place of worship, well located, but with a 
troublesome debt. A new minister has recently been set- 
tled, who is active and earnest, under whose leadership the 
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society seems to be reviving in hope and courage, and the 
congregations are increasing. 

Ottawa. Our one important forward movement in Can- 
ada within the past four years has been the planting of a 
vigorous Unitarian church in this capital city of the Do- 
minion, and the erection of a handsome, convenient, and 
well-located house of worship, with no debt on it except 
$2,000 to the Building Loan Fund. I am very sorry to say 
that Mr. Walkley, to whose courage, ability, and indomita- 
ble persistence these most gratifying results are mainly due, 
has decided to leave Ottawa and accept a call to a church 
in the States. His place will be taken by a young minister 
from the Presbyterian body, a graduate of Queen’s College 
and a preacher of much promise, who has the advantage of 
knowing Canada well and being thoroughly in sympathy with 
Canadian ideals. It would hardly be possible to speak too 
highly of Mr. Walkley’s work in Ottawa. There will be 
great regret at his departure. 

Zoronto. This is the second city in Canada, with a popu- 
lation of nearly a quarter of a million. It is the capital of 
the Province of Ontario, and one of the most important edu- 
cational centres on the continent, with its two universities, 
dozen or so colleges, large Normal Training School, theol- 
ogical schools, ete. Our church here is not so strong as it 
has been in the past, having lost heavily by the deaths of 
prominent members, and suffered some unfortunate experi- 
ences. But there seems to be no reason for discourage- 
ment as regards the future. The congregations are increas- 
ing, and all the organizations connected with the church are 
vigorous and growing, There is a particularly noticeable 
increase in the young life of the church, as shown in the 
pastor’s large Religious Study Class. Through monthly 
Sunday evening lectures and a short sermon printed every 
week in the Toronto Suaday World the pastor is reaching a 
very considerable outside public. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


BY PRESIDENT EDWARD A. HORTON. 


Within the borders of the Middle States Conference — 
which is covered by the Aegzster supplement this time — ex- 
ists a centre of great activity not belonging to Unitarians. 
I mention it in this connection because it is exerting a re- 
markable influence. ‘The educational objects toward which 
its energies tend are exceedingly broad and progressive. I 
refer to Chautauqua. Its activity is coextensive with the 
entire country. Hardly a hamlet but knows something 
about the Chautauqua courses, literature, and standards. 

To my mind the Chautauqua Institute is doing a good 
work for the Sunday-school. Directly and indirectly, this is 
true. Indirectly, by virtue of its attitude toward modern 
problems, its general watchwords of advance and investiga- 
tion, its communication of love of truth, high literature, and 
accurate history. Directly, because it has set in motion a 
Normal Union. Courses of study are pursued, either on 
the spot or by correspondence, to prepare teachers. There 
is also a junior department of the Chautauqua Normal 
union for children and young people. 

Some idea of the numerical strength of this organization 
is gained when we are told that the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle has enrolled more than two hundred 
and fifty thousand members. Of this number nearly fifty 
thousand took the four years’ course, and graduated accord- 
ing to the conditions prescribed. It has well been said that 
breadth of view is a strong characteristic in educational 
matters at this university. The first Chautauqua meeting 
was virtually a Sunday-school assembly, and was inaugu- 
rated by Sunday-school workers, The name ‘The Sun- 
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day School Teachers’ Assembly’? was adopted. The first 
session was formally opened in 1874, and was really a Sun- 
day-school institute, covering two weeks. All the leading 
Protestant denominations were represented. Although greatly 
of Methodist origin, the various evangelical elements are 
now proportionately represented. Unitarian speakers and 
teachers have been heard at the Chautauqua Assemblies; 
and only last year that eminent member of the dramatic pro- 
fession, Joseph Jefferson, was invited to give a lecture. 

I am indebted for many of these facts to Dr. J. H. Vincent’s 
history of the Chautauqua movement. And I have referred 
to the general aspects to illustrate how a Sunday-school 
root can be developed into literature, art, science. This is 
a decidedly concrete instance. It is evident that in the 
germ of Sunday-school planting in 1874 there was a 
prophecy of the wide education which requires strong con- 
tributing streams. 

As President Harper of the University of Chicago has 
well said: ‘‘ When we recall the scores of Chautauqua Assem- 


blies throughout the United States, the Oxford Summer ~ 


Meeting established on the basis of the Chautauqua idea, 
the hundreds of thousands of readers who have been con- 
nected with the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
the tens of thousands of homes into which a new light has 
penetrated as a result of the Chautauqua idea, the hundreds 
of thousands of books which have been bought and read by 
those who were eager for a learning which had been denied 
them, we obtain a faint conception of the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the term ‘ Chautauqua. hace 

Such a noble work is exactly the kind Unitarian have 
favored and fostered. We may not claim any special part 
in the conduct of the Chautauqua University. But we can 
admire it, commend it, and claim, at least, this much, that 
our effort has been to provide similar free, liberal channels 
of intellectual and religious education. The Unitarian move- 
ment has always believed in side-lights. That is to say, the 
Bible must be lighted up by research outside of its pages. 
Religion cannot be studied alone, but is only understood 
when compared with other things. Breadth of view, which 
is the Chautauqua trait, is certainly the one for which the 
Unitarians have always contended. It is a pleasure to say, 
I believe that such men as Dr. Hurlburt, Dr. Vincent, Dr. 
Trumbull, Dr. Butler, Dr. Thwing, and others equally able, 
have been doing our work for us. 

That leads me to say that I do not mean by this complete 
satisfaction. The Sunday-schools which we desire are 
probably somewhat freer and more inclusive in teachings 
than the typical Sunday-schools favored by the gentlemen 
above mentioned. So there has always been work for us to 
do, and the need still continues. Fearless, frank treatment 
of the Bible, of doctrine, and Christian history, is the one 
thing we intend to exemplify to the best of our ability. 
Therefore, I turn to another spot in this Middle States 
region, where we Unitarians have particular interest. It is 
at Meadville that we may hope for the still better equipment 
of our Sunday-schools. I do not mean simply graduating 
ministers, but the creation of a distinct department where 
Sunday-school methods and objects shall be taught. 

I mentioned some weeks ago that it was my privilege to 
secure a vote at the June meeting of the trustees of the 
Meadville Theological School, requesting somé action in this 
direction. The resolution really meant that there ought to 
be lectures given by experts on Sunday-school matters. It 
is almost criminal to allow young men to study three or four 
years in a theological school without any teaching concern- 
ing Sunday-school problems and methods. They are some 
of the most difficult things when a young man begins his 
first work. They never lose their severe character for the 
maturer man. ‘Therefore there should be some provision 
made, whereby the graduate of a theological school will not 
be thrown helpless into his first Sunday-school. 


_ 
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Iam not aware that any definite step has been taken at 
Meadville in compliance with this vote. If anything has 
been done, I shall be greatly gratified. In the preceding 
Register supplement, I referred to Rev. Earl M. Wilbur and 
his excellent Sunday-school work in Portland, Ore.; and I 
also referred to his location now at Meadville. From him 
I have a strong word on this very subject. He agtees with 
me that there should be definite and full instruction as to 
Sunday-school duties, privileges, possibilities. Those of us 
who love Meadville hope that this feature will be developed. 
It is nothing very innovating, though I wish it were some- 
what so in considering Meadville ; for it would be pleasant to 


feel our theological school had taken this initiative. But 
there are such training-schools in other denominations. I do 
not think they are fully carried on, but they exist. Here is 


an opportunity for us to secure benefits and also give a good 
object-lesson. Of all denominations in Christendom, the 
Unitarians should be foremost in providing facilities on the 
educational side in religion. However, I doubt not that this 
much-desired improvement and enrichment at our theological 
school will soon be made. 

Foremost among the Sunday School Unions —nearly all 
of recent organization—is the one in Boston, 1883. It is the 
parent one. The New York Unitarian Sunday School Union 
was started in 1892, the Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday 
Schools in 1895, and the Sunday School Union in the Chan- 
ning Conference, 1900. There may be others more local 
and less systematic in government. The New York Unita- 
rian Sunday School Union has made a most excellent rec- 
ord. The meetings of the Boston organization are always 
held in one church. This habit differs from the New York 
plan: monthly meetings are held, afternoon and evening, at 
the different churches. The leading speakers are commonly 
selected to talk on vital topics. One year, recently, subjects 
and important themes like the following were treated by 
prominent individuals: “ How should the Story of Jesus be 
dealt with in Unitarian Sunday-schools,” by Rev. W. C. 
Gannett; ‘“ Sunday-school Teaching as affected by Higher 
Criticism,” Prof. George R. Freeman of Meadville; “Good 
Citizenship Classes,” by Rev. C. F. Dole; ‘How shall we 
teach Young People the Faiths of our Church?” by Rev. 
M. St. C. Wright; “The Theology which we owe to Chil- 
dren,” by Rev. M. J. Savage. On one evening Rev. Brad- 
ford Leavitt, W. C. Crowe, D.D., and Rev. Samuel R. 
Calthrop spoke on this topic, ‘‘The Secret of Success in 
Sunday-school Work.” At another time Ethics were con- 
sidered: Rev. Thomas R. Slicer spoke on “The Ethical Res- 
ponsibilities of our Sunday-schools”’; Dr. John L, Elliott treat- 
ed, ‘ How can Ethics be most effectively taught to Children?” 

I have quoted these subjects to show what good pro- 
grammes are prepared and how generally all are interested 
to help. But there is another side which makes the Union 
pleasant and profitable; there is not only an opportunity for 
sociability, but reports are given and views are interchanged. 
In this way the different schools get to know each other. 
There is a valuable spirit of fellowship created, to say noth- 
ing of that reciprocity by which knowledge and experience 

“are exchanged. The present chief officers are: president, 
Mr. Sumner B. Stiles; vice-president, Rev. Hobart Clark; 
secretary, Rev. W. R. Hunt; treasurer, Mr. A. Dwight Strat- 
ton. There is also a board of nine directors. 

There is another noteworthy feature in the Middle States 
Conference limits: we have two headquarters for Sunday- 
school literature and appliances. One in New York City at 
104 East Twentieth Street, and the other in Philadelphia. 
There is certainly advantage in this branch system. Many 
Sunday-school workers would like to see samples and examine 
material if they were available. If they are not, then fre- 
quently nothing is done. Sending a distance for specimens 
involves some real, and creates certainly a great deal of imagi- 
nary, trouble. The publications of the Unitarian Sunday 
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School Society are supposed to be in ample array at the 
headquarters in New York, and to a certain extent in Phil- 
adelphia. The officers of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety have always stood ready to supply such centres any- 
where in the land with a reasonable equipment of material. 
It was tried on quite a large scale some years ago, not with 
entire success. Some places were selected in the Middle 
West, inducements were held out, but the results did not jus- 
tify the maintenance of these headquarters, 

By the latest information I judge the Sunday-schools 
in the Middle States churches were never more vigorous. 
Some of the ministers are taking special interest in Sunday- 
school work, and are thoroughly reconstructing their courses 
of study. It always seems unfair to mention a few Sunday- 
school workers when there are so many devoted to the cause. 
But I am sure all will agree that Miss Bradford of the First 
Church in Philadelphia and Mr. Eynon of our Washington 
church are worthy of recognition and praise. They have 
years of faithful, intelligent service in Sunday-school work 
as witnesses to their royal spirit. I cannot forbear to men- 
tion one whose memory always incites us to greater endeavor, 
Rev. S. H. Camp. He found his great joy in Sunday- 
school life. He has left one of the most cherished memo- 
ries as a worker with the young. Heart and mind were thor- 
oughly pledged to the service. 

The following figures may be interesting. According to 
reports of 1899 made at the International Sunday School 
Convention, Atlanta, Ga., Pennsylvania has the largest work- 
ing force in the Sunday-school cause. The number of Sun- 
day-schools of all sects is 9,209. There are 140,558 of- 
ficers and teachers and 1,224,571 scholars. The next in 
the list is New York State, with 8,696 Sunday-schools, 125,- 
725 officers and teachers, and 1,238,723 scholars. The 
Sunday-school statistics of these two States far outrun the 
reports from the other States. The per cent. of population 
found in Sunday-schools of Pennsylvania is 23; the per 
cent. in New York, 20. The highest per cent. in any other 
State is in Indiana, which shows 26. 

In the new movements made by the Unitarians within 
the borders of the Middle States Conference the past ten 
years, Sunday-schools have always been fostered. Some- 
times they have been the most cheering aspect. There 
is every reason why this should be the case. There is a 
guarantee of success when a Sunday-school is found to be 
vigorous. Out of it will come the elders to represent the 
community movement. Out of it will proceed defenders of 
the faith. From it will emerge the organizing power to build 
churches and maintain them in the midst of growing towns. 


Helping the Minister. 


BY REV. HENRY M. SIMMONS. 


“Helping the minister.” The phrase suggests the girl 
who had heard her father tell so much about his services in 
our Civil War that she had formed a wrong idea of that 
great contest, and one day asked, ‘‘ Papa, did you not have 
anybody to help you put down the rebellion?” A church 
sometimes makes the same mistake about its minister, and 
supposes that he alone is going to fight the battles of relig- 
ion in the community. But the preacher needs help quite as 
much as the colonel; and, if his people do not give it, there 
will be no victory. They must support him and the cause 
with something of the soldier’s devotion. They must do it, 
not merely with their subscriptions, but with themselves,— as 
Mr. Barrows said, “ not only with their purses, but with their 
persons.” 

They must do it not only with their persons, but with the 
union of them. ‘This principle of union for strength and 
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mutual support is indeed the fundamental one in battle. It is 
no less helpful in business, and co-operation is more and more 
showing its worth for both capital and labor. It is yet more 
helpful in spiritual things. A dollar is divided when shared ; 
but ideas and feelings are like light and heat, undiminished 
by that process, even increased. When two men share their 
thought or sentiment, each still keeps all his own, and gains 
the other, as when they bring their lamps or stoves together. 
They even arouse each other, as in Carlyle’s figure of the 
coals of fire, which soon go out when separated, but, when put 
together, burst into a flame. Souls, when isolated, grow dull 
and die, but, when united, keep alive and kindle each other 
to a higher life. The proverb says, When hand grasps hand, 
one and one are more than two. In the arithmetic of hearts, 
two plus two are five, and three times five are twenty. 

This is especially true in the church. Uniting in its good 
work for the community, we make that work not only more 
effective by co-operation, but more fervent by mutual sym- 
pathy. Uniting in its meetings, each soul not only gains 
their good for himself, but makes them better, gives good to 
other hearers and inspiration to the preacher. Empty pews 
are apt to spoil a good sermon; while full pews make a poor 
sermon seem good,— even keep the preacher from giving a 
poor one. The minister of the story said he thanked the 
Lord that he had a large church, for he did not have talent 
enough to speak to a small one. Though your pastor have 
talent enough for either, you make it tell more if each is al- 
ways in his place. You thereby help the preacher, help the 
cause, help the other hearers, help yourself, save yourself. 
For we can still keep the old phrase, and say that by uniting 
in the church we save our own souls, save them not from fool- 
ish flames and fears, but from the death of indifference, and to 
that higher life which comes only by helping each other, and 
by having a common sympathy, a common work, a common 
worship. 

Nor need we be discouraged if the church is small. Im- 
portant movements generally are. ‘The fine text says, ‘ The 
Lord did not choose you because ye were more in number 
than any people, for ye were the fewest of all people.” 
History has often proved it. Those Israelites did; and 
though not only so few, but so often defeated, oppressed, 
suppressed, they yet conquered their conquerors, and gave 
a religion, a Bible, a Christ, to Europe and half the world. 
Little Greece proved it, contributing so much to human 
progress that Sir H. S. Maine could write, “ Except the 
blind forces of nature, nothing moves in this world which 
is not Greek in its origin.” Holland proved it, hardly 
visible on the student’s globe, and with the little there is of 
it repeatedly drowned out by the sea; yet doing so much for 
civilization, in agriculture and the arts, in learning, liberty, 
and religion, that an Oxford professor calls it “for a long 
time the university of the civilized world,’ and “the holy 
land of modern Europe.’”’ Or, in our own land, think of the 
little Massachusetts village of Concord, where on a single 
street and in a few rods of it lived not only the inventor of 
the Concord grape that feeds the country every fall, bat 
Hawthorne and the Alcotts and Emerson, who have fed the 
higher wants of the world still more widely. Emerson him- 
self used to say, ‘ The truth, the hope of a time, must always 
be sought in the minorities,” and sometimes in ‘minorities 
of one.” : 

It may be allowable even to mention our own denomina- 
tion, so disgracefully small in numbers that we hardly dare 
look in the census reports, yet including so many influential 
men and women. Rev. J. T. Sunderland has told how, in 
Ann Arbor, he once asked an intelligent audience of univer- 
sity students and others to write lists of those whom they 
considered the forty foremost Americans, five from each of 
eight important professions and occupations. He says that, 
when the ballots were counted, he found that out of the 
forty thus elected twenty-six were Unitarians. The de- 
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nomination, which by its size was not entitled to one of 
these eminent men, or even to more than a small part of 
one, yet included just about two-thirds of the whole forty. 

But the wise way is not to make any such estimates or to 
think of our numbers at all. It is a suggestive fact that the 
worst act charged to Satan in the Old Testament — the only 
act causing a public calamity and curse — is that of his lead- 
ing the Lord’s people to take a census. Satan’s work with 
Job was only personal and comparatively innocent; but 
when he appeared on that other occasion, and moved David 
to “number Israel,” it was so sinful a work that the Lord sent 
a pestilence to punish it, and slew seventy thousand souls. 
Whether statistics of the story are accurate or not, its princi- 
ple certainly is. When a nation or denomination becomes 
eager to make a show in size or the census, begins to think 
more of its numbers than of its righteousness and truth, 
Satan is always there, urging them to it, and rejoicing at his 
success. That old pestilence, too, is sure to follow, destroy- 
ing not mere bodies, but souls. It is better to be in the 


minority. F. D. Maurice said he had been all through " 


this life, and hoped he should be in the next. It is better 
still not to be anxious whether we are or not, but to remem- 
ber the Scriptural teaching that there is nothing more sinful 
and Satanic than to “ number Israel.” 

The chief thing wanted is that our movement should stand 
for truth and rectitude. This, too, is taught in a Bible story. 
Gideon, with the common notions about numbers, gathered 
a great army; but the Lord told him to cut it down, to let 
all leave who wished,— with full religious freedom. Most of 
them did, of course, and so reduced the army to ten thou- 
sand. But the Lord did not want even that number. They 
are “yet too many,” said he, and ordered Gideon to reduce 
them again by the test of upright attitude, to reject ‘every 
one that boweth down upon his knees to drink” from the 
stream like brutes, and to keep only those who drank from 
their hands, standing erect. Nearly all failed in this test, 
and less than a hundredth part of the original army remained 
as the Lord’s elect. Even those were not to fight in any 
worldly way, but to leave all their weapons behind, to take 
only their trumpets and pitchers concealing lights within. 
So they did, simply “blew the trumpets and brake the 
pitchers,” showed the light and shouted “the sword of the 
Lord.” By this method alone they turned to confusion and 
flight that vast array of Midianites who filled the valley 
‘like grasshoppers for multitude, and their camels without 
number as the sand by the seaside.” The story may be 
colored a little, but it is true. 

The true army of the Lord always dismisses those who 
are unwilling, then rejects those whose habits are brutal or 
base, and counts as his elect only those who keep the manly 
attitude,— upright with integrity and honor. And these do 
not fight with worldly weapons, but simply blow the trumpet 
of truth, break the old pitchers of prejudice, and let out the 
light which these yet contain. For light is always the true 
“sword of the Lord.” Again and again in history have a 
little band of true men vanquished all their opponents. It is 
so in science, and Copernicus conquered the church. It is so 
in morals, and Garrison won the victory. It is so in religion, 
and Christ will yet conquer Christendom. The minister and 
church that stand erect for truth and right need never count 
their company, but can be assured that, however weak they 
may seem, they yet have, as their allies, time and eternity, the 
universe and God. » 


Rev. F. H. Kent of Buffalo has accepted a call to Nerth- 


ampton, Mass. Rev. A. Walkley of Ottawa has accepted a 
call to Marblehead, Mass. Rev. A. Robjent of Passaic has 
accepted a call to Lawrence, Mass. Rev. R. H. Greaves 
has resigned at Troy, N.Y., to go to England. 


Oe ee 
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‘Literature. 


The Miracles and Myths.* 


We are very grateful to the friends to whom 
we are indebted for the insistence without which 
Mr. May would not have collected and published 
these sermons. The sermons are so many brave 
attempts to discover the actual personality be- 
hind the veil of jthe New Testament, which 
in some places is translucent and in others 
quite opaque. Mr. May’s ministry was a coura- 
geous one in many ways,—an heroic one in his 
going on under the weight of physical disabili- 
ties that would have permitted many, and the 
most, to withdraw, discouraged, from the un- 
equal fight. It was also courageous in its appli- 
cation of the loftiest moral principles and ideals 
to political and social problems. Characteristic 
as are the sermons in this book, they are not so 
characteristic as were the sermons of the politi- 
cal and social group. It may be that those took 
on too much the form and pressure of the time to 
‘be fit matter for republication, though our persua- 
sion is that they were engaged much more with 
principles of lasting permanence than with the 
immediate illustrations. What made for cour- 
age in the group of sermons now in hand, and the 
much larger group from which these have been 
selected, was the extent to which they traversed, 
even while Doctor Furness was still living, the 
critical opinions of that dear and venerable 
man. They could not have done this more 
gently and at thesame time more firmly. There 
is no significant aspect of the New Testament 
miracles that Mr. May does not touch, no just 
allowance that he does not make, no theory of 

, recorded wonders to which he does not carefully 
attend, His conclusion is that the miracles, as 
miracles,— z.¢., in the traditional sense,— have no 
historical foundation. “We do not controvert 
the old doctrines,” said Renan: “we explain 
them.” Mr. May does both. We have the ex- 
planation, in his second chapter, “The Origin of 
Belief in Miracles”; and it is quite satisfactory. 

_ The two following chapters are on the “Myths 
of the Resurrection and Deity of Jesus.” These 
chapters are written very carefully; and though 
they contain, as we should expect where the 
straw has been threshed so often, little that is 
new, they bring together the most important 
things in a simple and persuasive manner. In 
chapter five we have a brave attempt to recon- 

Struct the image of Jesus from the historical 
elements that have resisted the decay and ruin 
of the main body of the historical tradition and 
the New Testament narrations. The conclusions 
are much more conservative than those of Prof. 
Schmiedel in the LZucyclopedia Biblica, and 
Prof. Schmidt of Cornell University. Here and 
there we seem to note a little hankering for the 
finalities of the traditional dogma, as where 
“a perfect ethics” is ascribed to Jesus, and where 
the “feasibility of sinlessness” is contended for, 
though to save the dogmatic sinlessness of Jesus 
is not the writer’s conscious inspiration, but to 
claim the feasibility of sinlessness for man as 
man. The late Dean Everett says, “The theo- 
retical question whether Jesus was absolutely 
without sin does not much concern us.” Cer- 
tainly, it is something which the limitations of our 
knowledge of Jesus forbid us to affirm, It is 
high time that the text which Mr. May uses for 
‘his sermon should no longer be misused as it 
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has been: “Be ye therefore perfect.” The word 
“perfect” here contains no absolute idea. The 
meaning is, “Be kind to all after God’s fashion.” 
Whatever the feasibility of perfection, the cer- 
tain thing is that the most of us can be much 
better than we are. The final chapter, “The 
Christ Ideal,” should be read in conjunction 
with Dean Everett’s chapter on the same sub- 
jectin his just published ZAssays ; Theological 
and Literary. The two things agree in the per- 
suasion that the Christ ideal has been shaped 
by the historical Jesus to an eminent degree. 


Riverside Biographies. 


Three fresh numbers of this interesting series 
(Houghton, Mifflin&Co.) have recently come 
out. The subjects are Alexander Hamilton, 
Washington Irving, and Paul Jones, The 
FHlamilton reads too much as if the writer, C. A. 
Conant, had confined his reading exclusively to 
Morse’s Life of Hamilton, and had not read the 
same writer’s John Adams, which came later and 
corrected much of the aberration of the earlier 
book. Yet, while due honor is paid to Hamil- 
ton’s administrative qualities, he is denied 
personal amenity and all talent for party leader- 
ship. His private morals, so detestable, are 
dismissed with the remark that, when ‘he came 
to fight with Burr, he had fewer compromising 
letters to destroy than that social and political 
adventurer. We are tacitly requested to ad- 
mire Mr, Conant’s self-restraint in denying him- 
self the famous expression of Webster,— “He 
touched the dead corpse of public credit, and it 
sprung upon its feet.” 

Mr. H. W. Boynton’s Washington Irving is a 
delightful book, written so pleasantly that he 
seems to have eaten freely of the bee-bread of 
Irving before he set out to write, as, indeed, he 
must have done to prepare himself for his de- 
lineation. Nothing is so remarkable here as the 
accidental character of Irving’s authorship, and 
the long pause between his Knickerbocker History 
and the Sketch Book. The first was the work 
of a man about town endeavoring to divert his 
elegant leisure: the second was the work of a 
man who had adopted literature as a means of 
livelihood. The Scripture which represents God 
as giving to his beloved while they sleep sug- 
gests that Irving was one of his beloved, so 
much was given to him while he was oblivious 
to his proper work. 

Mr. Hutchins Hapgood writes of Paul Jones. 
He sets down naught in malice; but then, too, 
he extenuates nothing, and the final impression 
is distinctly unfavorable to the bold sea-fighter. 
When Miss Jewett wrote her Zory Lover, she 
dipped her pen in quite a different pot. So did 
Mr. Churchill when he wrote Richard Carvel. 
Jones was a sailor of fortune, an adventurer on 
hire to any that would give him honor and 
opportunity. To money he was comparatively 
indifferent, but he liked fighting for its own 
monstrous sake. No love of liberty persuaded 
him to offer his services to the American colon- 
ies. He was quite as ready to serve Russian 
despotism. But that he was a great naval 
genius there can be no doubt, When Napoleon 
heard of his death, he said that he had not ful- 
filled his destiny, and that France had lost a 
mighty admiral. Yes, one who would have put 
Nelson to his trumps!. If not less moral, he was 
more promiscuous in his gallantries than the 
English hero. His poetry was better than the 
doggerel which Nelson wrote to Lady Hamilton 
after the battle of the Baltic. There could not 
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be a better summary of his career than that of 
his own words: “Briefly, I am satisfied with 
myself.” Of such are zot the kingdom of 
heaven, 


Recent Poetry. 


LINCOLN, AND OTHER PorEMs. By Edwin 
Markham. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Weare not quite sure that Abraham Lincoln 
split rails with as much conscience as he rebuilt 
the state; but Mr. Markham’s Lincoln poem is a 
very noble poem for all that, and it introduces 
others that are not unworthy of its leadership 
and company. Immediately following it is one 
on Millet’s “Sower,” which, though not so strong 
as “The Man with the Hoe,” is very good indeed, 
albeit it smacks a little of the demagogue and 
treats the contribution of the brain-worker to 
the wages fund too much as a negligible quan- 
tity. “The Angelus” also has a poem, and it 
is a gentle counterblast to “The Man with the 
Hoe,” and no worse for its reminiscence of 
George Herbert’s 


“Who sweeps a room as to thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


It sings the dignity of labor, and we read: — 


“More than white incense curling to the dome 
Is a field well furrowed or a nail sent home. 
More than the hallelujahs of the choirs 
Or hushed adorings of the altar fires 
Is a loaf well kneaded or a room swept clean, 
With light-heart love that finds no labor 

mean.” 


But Mr. Markham does not depend on the in- 
citement of another’s art for his habitual or 
highest inspiration. He is self-stirred to such 
exquisite lyrics'as “Love’s To-morrow.” Best 
of all, the book has in it a great lift of social 
hope, resolve, and vision. He sings, —and 
there is much of the same kind: — 
“Always there will be vision for the heart, 

The press of endless passion. Every goal 
A traveller’s tavern, whence he must depart 

On new divine adventures of the soul.” 

This is an improvement, thought-wise, on 
Tennyson’s 7 
“one far-off divine event.” 


AT THE SIGN OF THE Harp, By Arthur 
Upson. Minneapolis: University Press.—Is it 
a woman’s hand that shapes these lovely things, 
despite the man’s name on the title-page? From 
the pleasant “Foreword” to the last poem in the 
collection, all is bright and sweet, “The Sign 
of the Harp” is a right name, so sensitive and 
tremulous is the writer’s mind to delicate im- 
pressions. It is Omar Khayy4m that stirs it in 
the first poem, but 


“Dust 0’ books, I love you so !” 


is even more delightfully conceived and done; 
and the “Praise of Rain” is quite as good, 
Everywhere, or nearly that, there is a quaint- 
ness, and a perfume as of linen cool and laven- 
dered; everywhere a subtle and evasive charm, 
a quality in the verse which finds us more than 
thought or form. The thought is seldom much. 
The sentiment is nearly all, and the nice use f 
words, a brave use here and there. It is good 
to know that there is a man or woman some- 
where so unspoiled as the writer of these poems 
by the noise and hurry of the time. They might 
have been written in Arcadia, or in some other 
place as remote as that from Minneapolis, 

THE {HEART OF THE ROAD, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Anna Hempstead Branch. Boston 
and New £York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
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We have not heard of this “Branch” before, 
but surely she is one of the true vine of poetry. 
The burden of the mystery of this present time 
is on her soul. In her first poem and some 
others there is a suggestion of the onward mo- 
tion that is so characteristic of Bliss Carman’s 
poems, but these strike a deeper note. The 
poems are so many daring thoughts, some of 
them too gruesome for our happiness; for ex- 
ample, “The Dance of Dead Men’s Bones.” But 
the too common note of pessimism is not here. 
The last word is habitually courage. There 
seems no affectation when she writes, 


“God sets a wonder upon all my days, 
And I am haunted always by a song.” 


What a striking, even tremendous poem is “An 
Unbeliever”! to some, no doubt, it will be very 
shocking ; for it is addressed to Jesus, and it ends, 


“Brother, not once have I believed in thee, 
Yet I am wounded for thee unto death.” 


Something of the spirit of Kipling went to the 
making of the ‘Song of the Wandering Dust,” 
but Kipling has written many poems that do not 
begin to be so good. The most rare conceit is 
that of the poem, “A Kiss after a Lapse of 
Memory,”—the name of the thing refusing to 
come back! Well, what a poor little name it is 
anyhow, for such a blessed thing! 


A SHorT HISTORY OF THE MISSISSIPPI VAL- 
LEY. By James’ K. Hosmer, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.— Dr. Hosmer 
has taken a small canvas for a picture in which 
the number of characters to be shown is very 
great. But he has succeeded well. In general, 
nothing is more fatal to the interest of a story 
than condensation; but Dr. Hosmer, while con- 
densing remorselessly, has managed somehow to 
keep his narrative from ever being dull. It is 
particularly appropriate at the present time 
when we are on the eve of the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion, which is to celebrate the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase. Dr. 
Hosmer considers it his best qualification for 
writing such a history that he has spent the 
most of his life in the Mississippi Valley, and 
not only knows the great river from source to 
sea, but has traversed its basin from the head- 
springs of the Ohio to the head-springs of the 
Missouri. But he is as well acquainted with the 
literature of his subject as with its geography. 
He is nothing if not a pious follower of the An- 
glo-Saxon’s westward march; and here, as in his 
Samuel Adams, the special history is treated as 
an incident of a racial evolution. That this 
feature is less aggressive than in the Samuel 
Adams seems to us a difference for the better. 
The book is divided into ten chapters, each one 
of which has a distinct and yet related interest 
of the most genuine kind. From “The Prehis- 
toric Valley” we pass to “The Coming of the 
Europeans,” next to “The Anglo-Saxon Ad- 
vance.” Then we are shown “How the United 
States took Hold,” how ‘‘The Constitution and 
Ordinance, 1778,” were framed, and ‘Louisiana 
Purchased and Explored”; also, how the great 
valley was “Held against Home Conspirators 
[such as Aaron Burr] and Foreign Assailants,” 
how “The Black Shadow” of slavery grew and 
grew, and how “The Civil War” dispelled it, 
but not altogether. In conclusion, we have a 
chapter on “The Mississippi Valley at the Close 
of the Nineteenth Century.” We hardly know 
which are the more fortunate, those who have 
come to Dr. Hosmer’s effective generalization 
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after reading the principal books which treat of 
special aspects of his theme or those who will 
make haste to go to these under the stress of 
his inspiration. 


HAWTHORN AND LAVENDER. By William 
Ernest Henley. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers.—Henley’s poetry ought to be the despair, 
not the encouragement, of those who like to play 
with irregular metres and accidental rhymes ; 
yet he has doubtless been the cause of many 
baffled attempts of this sort. Success in it 
comes not at the bidding of any one who fancies 
it an easier art than conventional poetic form, 
but Henley knows how to strike “sumptuous 
chords” of rhythm and evoke “rich yet pregnant 
harmonies” of sound. Hawthorn and Lavender 
includes the songs of love and death which have 
appeared from time to time in the Morth Ameri- 
can Review, to which are added three prologues 
for plays and a baker’s dozen of sonnets in the 
Shakespearean form, each picturing a London 
type, as “The Hawker,” “The Sandwich Man,” 
“The Barmaid,” etc. There is love and laughter 
and springtime passion in the volume, and 
there is likewise the dread of parting and the 
pitiful sense of man’s helplessness against 
death. One of the saddest poems is this : — 


Silence, loneliness, darkness,— 
These, and of these my fill, 

While God in the rush of the Maytide 
Without is working his will. 


Without are the wind and the wall-flowers, 
The leaves and the nest and the rain; 
And in all of them God is making 
His beautiful purpose plain. 


But I wait in a horror of strangeness,— 
A tool on his workhouse floor, 

Worn to the butt, and banished 
His hand forevermore. 


Yet that is not so bitterly mournful as the 
one beginning “On Shoreham River.” Henley 
says that his songs are of the sunset, not of the 
sunrise; but many of them, and the spring songs 
especially, have the rush and thrill of youth in 
them, not a hint of regret or of too much 
knowledge. 


TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS DRAWN FROM 
THE HIsTORY OF THE BRITISH Navy. By 
A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., Captain United 
States Navy. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50.—By his various books, Captain Mahan 
has raised himself to the rank of an expert in 
naval matters of the first authority. His book 
on the Sea Power in History is received through- 
out the civilized world as the most comprehen- 
sive treatise on the subject. His conclusions 
and opinions have probably done more to in- 
fluence the government of Europe and America 
than those of any other man. The life of Nel- 
son was a concrete illustration of his general 
proposition. By a brilliant example he showed 
what had been done and could be done on the 
sea to shape the fortunes and determine the fate 
of nations. The book before us may be re- 
garded as an extension of the Nelson biography. 
Selecting men whom he regards as types of the 
various forms of naval professional character, 
he shows the kind of service they have rendered 
during the last two hundred years in advancing 
the sea power of Great Britain, and determining 
the relations of England to the rest of the civil- 
ized world. Most of their work was done in 
the eighteenth century, and determined the fort- 
unes of Great Britain, France, and the United 
States. The book is illustrated by portraits of 
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Lord Hawke, Lord Rodney, Earl Howe, Earl 
St. Vincent, Lord De Saumarez, and Lord 
Exmouth. 


Joun Forsytn’s Aunts. By Eliza Orne 
White. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co.— 
There is something of a Cranford flavor about 
these experiences of three unmarried gentle- 
women, sisters, living on a limited income in a 
country town and scrupulously maintaining the 
traditions of their own dignity. One chapter 
tells us of the scheming necessary to introduce a 
cat into this well-ordered household and of the 
jealous devotion immediately evoked thereby. 
Another brings. back from his Western home an 
old lover of one of the sisters, happily married, 
but not wholly forgetful of his first love, who, 


however, sees only that he is stout and rather — 


bald, with an obtrusively masculine appetite, and 
who manages to inspire him before he goes with 
a mad desire to tell her a few brutal facts about 
her own narrowness. But he does not, and the 
visit ends as such visits generally do. The 
youngest sister, not much over forty, is more 
youthful in her desires, and thinks tenderly, piti- 
fully at times, of her early “disappointment.” 
One would not grudge her a new lover, and al- 
most wishes the author had seen fit to thus re- 
ward her vague discontent with life. The climax 
of the book is in Miss Lucy’s visit to Boston, 
where she has “her fling” as her sisters call it, 
and goes to Keith’s, the symphony concert, and 
other characteristic city attractions, making the 
most of her fortnight and feeling at last glad te 
go back to her peaceful home. 


THE Tory Lover. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.—This isa charming story, in Miss Jewett’s 
best style, of the Province of Maine and Captain 
Paul Jones’s cruise on the Ranger in 1777. .She 
has chosen her native region of Berwick as the 
scene of so much of the history as occurs on 
land, and describes com amore the free and gra- 
cious life of the gentlemen and ladies of the 
time. The hero is an honest-hearted young 
gentleman of a Tory family, who decides (per- 
haps because his sweetheart is a “Patriot”) to 
espouse the cause of his country, and goes to 
sea with Jones. The heroine, Mary Hamilton, 
is a thoroughly delightful figure. The feeling 
between the Patriots and the Tories is well 
brought out. The central study of the book is 
Paul Jones, whose variety of moods and traits 
is set forth in a number of stirring incidents. 
The strength of the man is seen in the resolute 
(though not patient) way in which he meets the 
vexatious delays and insufficiencies of outfit 
that the general condition of things imposed on 
him. The volume is adorned with excellent 
illustrations by Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury. 


THE PorTION OF Lasor. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins. Harper Brothers.—Perhaps it is under 
the law of eternal justice that this book should 
be hard reading. If the title meant anything, it 
evidently meant just what it says; for, looked at 
from without, manual toil always seems hard, 
simply because the hard part shows to the eye. 
Whereas the much more strenuous forms of 
labor may be in full swing with no external mani- 
festation whatever. Miss Wilkins gives us a 
voluminous study of the life of a family of 
workers in a shoe-shop. We get the New 
England flavor as the authoress knows so well 
how to portray it. The heroine is beset by all 
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the trials of her situation, takes her heroic part 
in the effort to ameliorate conditions, and bring 
about a better understanding between employer 
and employed. There is plenty of incident in 
the long and painful struggle; and the purpose 
is evidently intended to show that, properly 
borne, the laborer’s toil will count for growth in 
the character of the toiler. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mon Oncle et mon Curé, Jean de la Bréte’s 
bright and interesting character sketch, was 
crowned by the French Academy, and is one of 
the French texts recommended by the committee 
of twelve for the intermediate course in French. 
It is brought out now by D.C. Heath & Co., 
whose Modern Language Series includes so 
many of the French and German masterpieces, 
both classic and modern. It is abridged for 
class use, and edited with notes by T. F.C. 
Colin of Bryn Mawr. 


Adelaide Fuller Bell is the author of a book 
for boys and girls which has certain elements of 
popnlarity: not new in fiction, but always taking. 

t is called Zhe King’s Rubies, and is published 
by the Henry T. Coates Company of Philadel- 
phia. It concerns the fortunes of two ruby 
rings, heirlooms, destined to bring together two 
separated branches of a French family in 
America. The doings of a superstitious old 
negro “uncle,” some mischievous children and 
two would-be thieves, are made the means of 
solving the mystery and bringing happiness to 
the right people. 


One of our reviewers questioned recently, 
whether At the Sign of the Harp some lady 
were not masking behind the name of Arthur 
Upson. Itseems not. Mr. Upson is a student 
in the University of Minnesota, nearing his 
graduation. Not long ago he sent the little 
volume above named to Carmen Sylva, and got 
in return a letter of delightful appreciation with 
three of her own new poems in autograph. 
Moreover, she has written an introduction for 
his new volume, Westwind Songs, which may 
be expected with the wind-flowers and the 
violets, 


The Manual of the Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society for 1901 contains the annual report of 
the society, delivered by the president, Rev. 
E. A. Horton, in Plymouth last October. It 
answers such questions as these: Is the Sun- 
day-school essential? Has it a permanent place 
in the educational forces of modern life? Does 
it offer possibilities which should be met and 
used, and can we regard it as entitled to confi- 
dence by the clergy and the laity? It contains 
also information about the equipment and 
finances of the Sunday School Society, as well 
as practical suggestions for making the schools 
more efficient. The Manual also includes a list 
of Sunday-schools, addresses of superintendents, 
and other lists that will be found useful by 
those interested in the work. 


Thomas B. Mosher’s November Sibe/ot con- 
tains Fiona Macleod’s “Celtic: A Study in 
Spiritual History,” a very wonderful piece of 
writing, which drives steadily to the point that 
the future of Celtic literature, to be great and 
glorious, must be identical with English litera- 
ture, a variety of that and not aseparate. Here 
is a style so beautiful that it is convincing of the 
thought contained, a cadence so winning and so 
musical that it 


_ “Softlier on the spirit lies — 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 


Even in those things which are most character- 
istic of Celtic literature, it does not, she tells us, 
stand alone, and perhaps not pre-eminent. She 
could not read asaner lesson to the people of 
her race nor in a manner better fitted to impress 
on their minds. One such number of the Bzbelot 
is worth its price for a whole year, for ten 
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THE LIVING AGE 


AiWeelis- Magazin ¢ 


Litcratnre and. Thi: 


of Contenmorars 


Tuer Livine Ace presents the cream of foreign periodical literature and 
reprints without abridgment the most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, 
social and political papers, and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific subjects 
from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines, and reviews, and literary and 


scientific weekly journals. 


) 
FREE! 


PECIAL TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1902 
To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1902 there will be 

sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the SEVEN 

for the four months September, October, November and December, 1901 


NTEEN WEEKLY ISSUES 


SEND AT ONCE AND SECURE ADVANTAGE OF THIS SPLENDID OFFER 
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Are you in Touch with the - 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE DAY? 


The BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE of Brooklyn, N.Y., 

in its Monday Kdition, carries 14 columns of verbatim 
reports of leading clergymen of New York City and else- 
where, including Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, Rey. David James 
Burrell, Rev. Donald Sage Mackay, Rev. John F. Carson, 
Rev. Clarke, Rev. Cadman, Rev. H. P, 
Dewey, Rev. Kerr Boyce Tupper, Rev. F. Ww. Gunsaulus, 
Rev. Chas. L. Goodell, Rev. A. J. Canfield, Rabbi Tau- 
benhaus, Rev. (eke W. Chadwick, Rey. A. H. Stude- 
baker, Rev. S. D. McConnell, Rev. Louis G. Hoeck, and 
many others. Price $1.50 per year. Sample copies 
sent on application, 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 
Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in kesponee to a demand 
lor them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Untrartan Sunpay ScHoo. Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receigt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS; Publisher, 272 Congress St, Boston 
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Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and churc 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


An edition with services is also issued. 
TESTIMONIALS TO “JUBILATE DEO” 
. ‘On the whole, from a literary and esthetic point 


of view, it seems to me the most unblemished ‘sacrifice of 
raise’ that I have ever known. The music is of the very 


best. The hymns are a singularly fine selection of relig- 
ious Ls So poetry.” ...—Leonard Woolsey Bacon, Nor 
‘onn. 


“The new hymnal, ¥xbilate Deo, is now used in about 
fifty-three unions all over the United States. It is being 
very favorably received. We hear nothing but praise of 
the book, and the young people are delighted with it. 
Weare nearly ready for our second edition.””—Redecca 
D. Homer, Secretary Voung People’s Religious Union. 

“The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union has adopted 
Fubilate Deo, using five hundred copies for its Sunday 
evening worship. ' 4 

“The book has given excellent .satisfaction, and im- 
proved manifestly the musical features of the services.’’— 

wliam ‘aldwin, President Boston Young Men's 
Christian Union. 

“We use Jubilate Deo in our Ottawa church, and are 
doing good Sonepesat onal singing in spite of great obsta- 
cles. For new work and congregational singing it is the 
best book by far, and we enthusiastically commend it.”’— 
Albert Walkley, Pastor, Ottawa, Can. 


“It gives me pleasure to say that, after a careful ex- 
amination of available hymnals, we settled upon ¥udilate 
Deo as having throughout tunes the most singable and 
words the most satisfactory.”—(Rev.) Leon H. Harvey, 
Erie, Pa. 


“T am delighted to inform you that our church has just 
introduced /udilate Deo.”’—B. Fay Mills, Oakland, Cal. 
Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, « - = Boston, 
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A Surprise for Father Christmas. 


“ Dear me, how very strange this is!” 
So Father Christmas cries. 

“¢ Whose can these small red stockings be, 
This very curious size? 


‘‘ While travelling round the world, I’ve seen 
Of stockings many a score, 

But never till to-night have found 
Such tiny ones before.” ‘ 


Gladys was tucked up fast asleep : 
Her doll, too, was in bed ; 

But Dolly’s eyes were open wide, 
And she heard what he said. 


She sat right up and called (dolls talk 
On Christmas night, you see),— 
«« They are mine, those stockings : Gladys 
Has hung them there for me!” 
—The Beacon. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Worth of a Boy. 


BY MARY F. BUTTS. 


? 


Yes, it was Christmas Day. Johnny had been 
very aggravating all the morning. 

“So noisy! so rude! so horrid!” said his lady 
sister Helen. 

“Oh, I wish papa would send him away to 
school. I don’t see how I can get along with 
him any longer.” 

“You must be patient,” said mamma. 

“T think that everybody has been too patient,” 
replied Helen, pursing up her pretty red lips. 
“Tf he knew that he must behave like a gentle- 
man, why, then, he would behave like a gentle- 
man.” 

So Helen proceeded to make him behave. 
She put on the most freezing manner possible 
whenever he came near her. When he asked 
her to tie his cravat, she pushed him away, and 
told him that she never meant to do anything 
more for him, he behaved so badly. When he 
wished to consult her about the hanging of 
mamma’s present on the Christmas tree, she 
told him that he might get some other person’s 
advice, she cared nothing about the matter. 

Mamma had a headache that day, and was 
obliged to go to her room for an hour or two. 
We all know that, when the mammas hide their 
face for any reason whatever, it isthe same as if 
the.sun had gone behinda dark cloud. So, you 
see, the house was very dull for a twelve-year-old 
boy of an explosive disposition. 

How were two or three hours to be got rid of 
after dinner, before the family were to gather in 
the parlor and pick the Christmas tree? 

Johnny put on his overcoat and sauntered out. 
Presently he fell in with Harry Scott. Just 
the sight of Harry’s jovial face, his spark- 
ling eyes, his springing step, made Johnny’s 
lonesome heart bound with pleasure. He knew 
that Harry sometimes used unmanly words, 
that he was not always truthful. But Harry 
was pleasant, and Helen was cross. One was 
like honey, the other was like vinegar. 

“Come down to the skating pond,” said Harry. 

“Father said I mustn’t skate any till he got 
back. He won’t be home till evening.” 

“That’s what I call tyranny,” replied Harry. 
“If I were in your place, I’d strike out for 
freedom. The boss can't do anything to youif 
you don’t mind him more’n whale you a little.” 

“My father never strikes any of us children,” 
said Johnny, on the defensive. 
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“Then you are a ninny if you don’t come 
along.” 

“But father said the ice was likely to be thin.” 

“Oh, what a baby you are! Come along!” 

So Johnny went back to the house, crept into 
the kitchen quietly, and took his skates from 
their place without being seen by anybody but 
Nora, the cook. By and by the shadows fell, 
and the gas was lighted in the handsome parlors. 

Mamma, refreshed by her hour of quiet, came 
down in a pretty costume, with a bunch of 
Christmas roses in her hand. 

May Ellsworth, one of Johnny’s favorite 
cousins, arrived with a gift for Johnny to be 
hung on the Christmas tree. 

Tall and graceful, sparkling all over with stars 
and crescents, candles and globes, loaded with 
wonderful secrets, stood the tree under the 
arch between the two parlors. The time had 
come to distribute the gifts. 

But one was absent, the noise-maker, the 
peace-dispeller, the nerve-irritator, the exfant 
terrible. 

One would say that his absence was fortunate, 
since -he was such a trouble to the household. 
But, somehow, they could not go on without 
him. Why, half the things on the tree were for 
Johnny. The family had been revolving around 


Johnny during all the days of preparation for. 


Christmas. But why did he not come? 

“Where is Johnny ?” 

The question resounded through the house, 
and penetrated to the kitchen. 

“He took his skates, and went out two or three 
hours ago,” said Nora. 

A hush fell upon the assembled family. 
Johnny had gone to the river. Helen looked 
frightened. The mother’s face was white with 
anxiety. 

“I didn’t suppose anything could keep him 
from the Christmas tree,” said Cousin May. 
Then, seeing the effect of her words, she wished 
that she had kept silent. 

“T will go and look for him,” said big brother 
Ben, starting off upon the run in the direction 
of the river. 

Helen stole to her mother’s side, and put her 
arms around her neck. 

“T am afraid it is all my fault,’ she said. “I 
was so hard and cross with Johnny, that he went 
off just to get away from me.” 

Mamma could only reply by a sad look in her 
soft, patient eyes. 

“And you have told me so often,” went on 
Helen, “to make sunshine for the boys, and trust 
for the rest; and maybe I shall never have a 
chance again to try to forget myself for Johnny’s 
sake.” 

The minutes spent by the family in waiting 
for Ben’s return were full of silent dread. And, 
oh, what relief came to those anxious hearts 
when an ear-splitting war-whoop was heard! 

“It’s Johnny,” cried Helen, the fastidious, 
running to the door and clasping the “dreadful 
boy” in her strong young arms. 

“What’s struck you?” said Johnny, amazed at 
the sudden show of affection, when he expected 
nothing less than a scolding from each individ- 
ual member of the family. 

“What ails you all?” as they crowded about 
him, eager to express their relief and joy. 

“Where's Ben? Come, let’s begin on the 
tree.” 

“Ben has gone to look for you,” said the 
mother. “We have had a terrible fright. Why 
did you disobey father and go to the river?” 

“I didn’t go on the ice, mother. I was all 
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out of sorts when I went out. But I guess the 
walk did me good. Anyway, I couldn’t make 
up my mind to skate against father’s orders.” 

“Bless the boy!” said the mother in her heart, 

“He is my Christmas present,” whispered. 
Helen in her mother’s ear. “See if I don’t 
appreciate how precious he is all the year long 
till next Christmas Eve.” _ 


The Guessing Party. 


Bertie’s birthday was coming right in the 
middle of the fourth week of his whooping- 
cough, so he could not have much of a party, 
only the family and the small girl from next 
door, who had given the cough to Bertie, and 
felt, therefore, somewhat responsible. 

But Aunt Sue came to spend the day, and 
said she had a plan for a new kind of party that 
would: amuse them all, old and young. 


The day before the birthday this placard, in ° 


good, big print, was posted on the dining- room 
door before the breakfast-bell rang :-— 

“Bertie Howe’s tenth birthday will be cele- 
brated by a Guessing-party in the parlor to- 
morrow evening from seven until half-past 
eight. Every one is invited to come, and will 
please bring something for the rest to guess.” 

When the time came, you may be sure that 
all the family had dressed in their Sunday 
clothes, and were promptly seated in the row of 
chairs that Bertie had arranged. The small 
girl was also there, her eyes very round with 
expectancy, and a brown paper parcel in her 
hands. 


First on the programme came Aunt Sue’s con- 


tribution. This was a large square of white 
cloth, which she pinned up on the portiére 
where all could see. On the cloth she and 
Bertie had pasted twenty-five pictures they had 
cut from the advertising pages of the magazines 
and the daily papers. Some were very pretty, 
and some were funny, but all were familiar ones. 
The difficulty came when you tried to think 
what it was that the picture advertised, for 
every printed word was either cut off or care- 
fully inked over. 

There was the pretty chocolate girl with her 
tray, the babies taking a bath with some kind of 
soap, the girl with the tooth-brush and very 
white teeth, the scrubbing-woman who used a 
certain remarkable cleaning powder, and had 
very little work to do forever -after, the bicycle 
and camera and patent medicine pictures that 


every one had seen dozens and dozens of times. ~ 


Each picture had a number beside it, and papers 
and pencils were given to all, with ten minutes 
by the clock to write down all the names they 
could remember. 

This seemed easy at first, and the pencils flew 
fast; but, when the papers were gathered up, 
nobody had guessed all the pictures, but every- 
body was sure he could if he might only’ just 
think a few minutes longer. Big brother Tom, 
who was always reading, had twenty-two correct 
answers, so he had the sheet of pictures given 
him as a reward, and rolled it up to carry to 
school to “catch the boys” with next day. 

Then it was considered polite to give papa 
the next chance to puzzle the party. 

“Well,” said he, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“after all that jbrain-work I’m sure you need 
something easy.” And he pulled out of his coat 
pocket one of mamma’s spool-bags very tightly 
stuffed with something and tied up fast. “Each 
may squeeze this bag once with one hand, and 
say what is in it.” 


— 


a 
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**Beans!” said mamma, without an instant’s 
hesitation. “Pebbles!” ‘“Candy-drops!” But 
nobody guessed peanuts because they were all 
shelled. Papa was disposed to be generous, so 
they all ate the peanuts while mamma offered 
her guesswork. 

This she called puzzle portraits; and strange, 
indeed, did the faces look. If you want to see 
how hard it is to recognize any face with one of 
the features covered, do as mamma did, and 
take the heads of President McKinley and 
Napoleon and paste a strip of white paper 
across the mouth and chin. 

Then the big brother took his turn, with six 
little pill bottles, which he gravely offered to 
each person to smell, one after the other, as fast 
as possible, and then to name what he had 
smelled. They contained cologne, vinegar, 
mixed mustard, peppermint, camphor, and petro- 
leum. Only one person could tell them all, for 
the smells got strangely blended when taken so 
near together. The small girl had been getting 
uneasy, and she now stood up. “I have brought 
a book,” she said. “It is a new one and a nice 
one, and has lots of pictures and stories; and 
I want you to guess who it is for!” 

Then she sat down and looked hard at the 
carpet; but Bertie said, “Oh, thank you ever so 
much!” and did not see at all why the others 
laughed. 

Now in came Delia, the cook, with the pret- 
tiest little birthday cake that ever was seen. 
“There’s something fur the one as guesses 
how many plums I put in; but, sure, it’s ’most 
all plums!” There was a lovely frosting with a 
B and ten candles on top, but all around the 
sides could be seen bits of plums. 

The best way to find out seemed to be for 
Bertie to cut it at once. So he divided it into 
six slices, and, before they began to eat, each one 
wrote the number he or she guessed and left the 
paper with mamma. Then, oh, such small bites, 
such careful searchings, and such slow work 
about it all that papa said there would be no 
fear of indigestion! Finally, it was discovered 


‘that Aunt Sue had guessed just the right num- 


ber, seventy-five plums ; and to her Bertie pre- 
sented a beautiful bouquet of roses. And Bertie 
said she ought to have them, anyway, for getting 
up the guessing-party.— Youth's Companion. 


Benny’s. Diary. 

Little Ben likes to write, and. so he was very 
much pleased when mamma gave him a diary. 
It had a red cover, and the date of each day 
was prettily printed on a separate page. 

“You had better keep your diary on the table 
in your room,” said mamma. “Then you will 
always know where to find it.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Benny. 
write ?” 

“This is New Year’s day,” said mamma, “so 
you might write some good resolutions.” 

“What are they?” asked little Ben. 

“Why, you might resolve not to lose your 
mittens and books and toys,” said mamma, 
smiling. 


“What shall I 


“Oh, yes!” said Benny. So he wrote some- | 


thing on the first page of his diary, and put it in 
his pocket. Hestarted to carry it upstairs; but 


he met Rover in the hall; and he had to stop and } 


wish him a happy New Year. They had a good 
romp together, and then Benny saw that it was 
snowing. So he ran out to find Tom, who had 
given him a severe snowballing a few ‘days be- 


fore; and now there was a good chance to p: 
him back, 

The snow kept on falling for three days, and 
Benny had so much fun that he quite forgot his 
new diary. But one day, when Tom was shovel- 
ling a path, he saw something red in the snow. 
What do you think? It was Benny’sdiary. He 
had dropped it in a snow-bank when he was 
turning somersaults. 

Tom opened it, and this is what he saw in 
Benny’s writing :— 

“Jan. 1. I am gowin to make a reserlution 
not to be so careluss bout losin. my things.” 

And that was all that Benny had written. 
How Tom did laugh! 

Benny looked sober a minute; and then he 
began to laugh, too. 

“Well,” he said, “I am goin’ to make a new 
reserlution not to lose anything more, never 
again.” 

And mamma says that he is keeping this reso- 
lution pretty well for such a little fellow—Z. Z. 
Thomas, in Youth's Companion. 


For the Christian Register, 


Santa Claus. 


BY A. G. G. 


Of Christmas and Saint Nicholas 
Sweet Freddie, child of three, 

One cold December evening 
Inquired earnestly, 


And, looking at me, questioned 
After a moment’s pause,— 

“Why do they call him Santa Claus? 
Has he got real claws ?” 


. Chinese Children’s Games. 


It is interesting, while American boys and 
girls are playing their games and enjoying their 
sports, to read of the enjoyment the children of 
other countries have. Chinese boys and girls, 
for instance, have their games that they play 
with just as much enthusiasm as do their Western 
cousins. One of these is “the hawk catching 
young chickens.’’ The children stand one be- 
hind the other, having the largest boy to protect 
them from the hawk. The hawk, the child who, 
as we say in most games, is “he,” comes to 
catch the chickens; but the line swings back and 
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forth and the protector keeps between the brood 
and the hawk, 

Another game is “pointing at the moon or 
stars.” The children form themselves into a 
ring, with one of their number blindfolded in 
the centre. The ring moves around, the players 
singing. The ring stops, and the boy in the 
center points. The person toward whom he 
points must take his place blindfolded in the 
centre. 


A Patriotic Drill, 


The closing exercises of a private kindergar- 
ten began with the displaying of a portrait of 
George Washington, says the Washington Past. 
“Who is this ?” the teacher asked. 

Visitors were present, and, of course, the chil- 
dren failed to show off. They sat mute and - 
unresponsive, till finally one little fellow piped 
up. 

“I know who it is,” he shouted. “We got 
that picture at home. Mamma told me who it 
is.” 

Adolphus swelled with pride. 

“It’s our father from the country,” he said. 


The Red-hot Poker Plant. 


In the north of Cape Colony there stretches 
for many a weary mile the great tableland of 
the Karroo, famous. for its queer plants and its 
life-giving air. Here grows the African aloe, 
an ugly-looking plant save at the time of 
flowers. Then it offers a brilliant spectacle 
as it lights up the hillsides in spring (which, 
in South Africa, corresponds to the English 
autumn). Its big dull scarlet and orange 
colored flowers have earned for this aloe the 
familiar nickname of the “red-hot poker plant.” 


A three-year-old boy, who had been baptized 
by Dr. Hale, saw his picture in a magazine sev- 
eral months afterward, and said, “That is the 
man who advertised me.” 


Papa: “So, Bobby, you’re the president of 
your bicycle club, That’s very nice. How did 
they happen to choose you?” Bobby: “Well, you 
see, papa, I’m the only boy that’s got a bicycle.” 

—Lachange. 


“Oysters without 


Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


are as empty of satisfaction as 
the shell without the oyster.” 
Kennedys Oysterettes 
the oyster cracker with a taste to it. 


Sold in In-er-seal Packages. Price, & cents. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
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Good News. 


In Paradise. 


O my beloved ones, 
How long did I lament 

When “through the grave and gate of death” 
Out of this world you went! 


And still from sun to sun, 

From solemn eve to eve, 
How often I lament anew 

And for your presence grieve ! 


How often little things 
Will your dear ways recall, 
And bring a mist before my eyes, 
A shadow over all! 


And, though I sometimes think 
You may be very near, 

It does not still the inward cry, 
“Tf only they were here !”” 


Yet there are other times, 
Dark in themselves, ’tis true, 
When I am filled with thankfulness, 
Beloved ones, for you. 


When some sharp trial comes, 
When cruel things befall, 

Hardships and disappointed hopes,— 
You have escaped from all. 


You have escaped from all, 
I say it o’er and o’er, 

With thankfulness in your behalf 
Impossible of yore. 


Sin is for you o’erpast, 
The needless fret, the strife, 
The failure and the weariness 
That crush this mortal life. 


A flood of joy flows in 
That drowns the sense of grief, 
As the fair vision of your peace 
Comes to my glad belief. 


I cease to wish you here: 
Lead them, dear Lord, I say, 
From blessedness to blessedness, 
On their immortal way. 
—Harriet McEwen Kimbait. 


Christmas. 


In a way it seems absurd to compare the 
Europe where Paul landed at Neapolis with 
Manomet Point, and the other point opposite 
where the Pilgrims landed. But, when you talk 
of moral forces or immoral weakness, each conti- 
nent tells the same story. For in Macedonia and 
Greece you had men dying faster than their 
children were born. In this New England of 
ours you had the same thing,—a land actually 
running backward,—more desolate every year. 

You can find in Plutarch and in other Greek 
and Latin writers of the first and second centu- 
ries some terrible passages describing Eastern 
Europe as Paul found it; but they are really too 
bad to read at the Christmas season. Nobody 
likes to study the fading away of life and the 
slow death of a land which had such a history as 
Greece had, or of a city like Rome; a story of 
putrefaction which it is better to speak of in 
general terms than in detail. Take this Athens 
where Paul made his great speech. Run back 
four hundred years, as far back as Columbus’s 
time from us. Think of the Athens of the days 
of Pericles, with Plato, Socrates, Euripides, 
Sophocles, and Pericles himself. Compare that 
with the wretched scraps that you can find 
about the Athens of Paul’s time, dying of such 
diseases as lust, falsehood, and gluttony. Com- 
pare the later Athens with the older Athens, 
even in the numbers of its population, where 
Paul’s Athens can hardly be compared with that 
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of the old days. Its school of arts is reduced to 
the miserable mechanical copying of what the 
fathers had done. As for literature, as for 
history, or for poetry, for two centuries, either 
way, there is hardly a line written by one of 
those Athenians which has deserved to be pre- 
served during the time which has passed. 
Paul’s own bitter epigram is that “they did not 
choose to retain God in their knowledge.” 
From any point of view which an angel might 
take—that is, to any eye which looks on the 
realities—the decline of Europe, at the time 
when Paul crossed from Troy to Macedonia, is 
exactly on a parallel with that which Winslow 
and Bradford found, when they landed, in the 
wretched barbarism of our friends, the Algon- 
quin tribes. When you speak of this in Bible 
language, you say that the people sat in dark- 
ness. When you speak of the revival or new 
birth which we designate when we say that it 
belonged to the first century, you speak of what 
the Jewish prophets meant when they hoped for 
a great light. : 

The Europe of to-day is the Europe which 
has been lying in the refreshment of that sun- 
light for nineteen hundred years,—the Europe 
which yields more and more to the empire of 
ideas. It is the Europe in which every sover- 
eign and every legislative assembly pretends, at 
least, that they are seeking to serve the living 
God. It is the Europe which more and more 
hopes and prays that there may be peace on 
earth and good will to men. It is the Europe 
which at least pretends to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Christ whose birthday it commem- 
orates whenever Easter comes around. Of New 
England, on this continent, the same words may 
be used,—words of Scripture, if anybody likes to 
use them. New Englandor the United States of 
America, yield more and more to the empire of 
ideas, hopes more and more and prays more 
and more that peace may take the place of war. 
In this America every member, every legislat- 
ure, every government, at least pretends that it 
is trying to serve the living God, and more affect- 
ing to follow in the footsteps of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The people who sat in darkness saw a 
great Light. 

Such contrasts show what we mean when we 
say, almost without a metaphor, that America 
was a Christmas present to the Old World. 
When my Dakota boy sends a carload of wheat 
which he has been reaping to the Scotch High- 
lands to be made into flour which my old woman 
in the Highlands shall stir in with her oatmeal, 
it is really a Christmas present which he sends 
her. Itis just as John Milton and Paradise 
Lost were a Christmas present to the people of 
England, who would have been wandering about 
in their bogs and their fogs, clothed in deer- 
skins like Vortigern and Boadicea, had not Paul 
landed at Neapolis or had not Jesus Christ 
made the Holy Land holy. Men’s hands were 
as deft and their brains were as quick in the 
time of Dionysius the Areopagite or of Augus- 
tus the emperor as they are now. But the 
Light did not shine upon Athens nor upon Rome 
nor upon Manomet Point nor upon South 
Dakota. The physical forces were not enough, 
the intellectual forces were not enough. In 
Dakota, among the Wampanoags, as upon 
Mount Palatinus and Mars Hill, they all wanted 
the righteousness of God. That righteousness 
reveals itself, that righteousness quickens life, 
as men give glory to God; and it shows itself as 
between man and man. There is good will, and 
so peace on earth. This is just what the angels 
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said on Christmas morning, whoever those 
angels were; and every son of God, and every 
daughter of God who goes about his Father’s 
business, repeats their saying to-day. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


... “Your account of the doings in 1836, 
when we undergraduates guarded the college 
grounds, was interesting. But I believe the 
reason for expecting the destruction of our 
wreaths and ornamentation of college buildings 
was zot wholly a suspicion of the Catholics. A 
set of black-legs had appeared in Cambridge, 
who came from Boston, and had set up gam- 
bling tables and tents where liquor was to be 
sold, somewhere in the neighborhood of Nor- 
ton’s grove. 

“President Quincy had applied to Cambridge 
police to drive these people off and had offended 


that gentry. They vowed revenge, and threat-" 


ened to pull down all the green things which 
had been put up on the college buildings. 

“The faculty applied to the students for help 
to protect the grounds, and the young men will- 
ingly responded. I was stationed at the gate 
opposite the Unitarian church, and kept watch 
from two till four the night before the celebra- 
tion. 

“Your brother Nathan and some of his class 
came to test the efficiency of the guard, in sport, 
but found #o admission at that gate.” = T. D. 


The Kowaliga School. 


Mrs. Whiting of the Springfield Republican, 
has. recently visited the Kowaliga School in 
Elmore County, Alabama, and has written an 
interesting account of it. Kowaliga lies among 
the hills of East Alabama, about forty miles 
from Montgomery and sixteen miles from the 
nearest railway station. It has the reputation 
of having a superior negro population, and the 
colored people here wish to get on and be some- 
body. The Kowaliga academic and industrial 
school was founded in August, 1896. Seventy 
farm hands contributed nearly $1,000 in labor 
and building material, and erected the first 
hall, which contains a chapel and two recitation- 
rooms on the first floor, and thirteen dormitory 
rooms on the second floor and in the attic. In 
the basement are dining-room, kitchen, laundry, 
and sewing-room. The building is an immense 
improvement over the log cabin with no windows 
which constituted the first school building. —Two 
buildings for industrial work have since been put 
up and equipped, and they are planning for a 
new building. Mrs. Whiting’s article shows 
the amount of good that has already been ac- 
complished by the school, and their hopefulness 
for the future, if the encouragement of friends 
from the North does not fail them. We quote 
from her article : — 

“Life seemed to me so dreary that I soon 
asked the women how they spent their spare 
time when not busy with out-of-door work. 
Such a deluge of bedquilts as came forth. One 
woman showed me thirteen quilts, all pieced 
and put together and waiting to be quilted. 
She alsv showed me some of those on the beds, 
and it was a rare array of patchwork. This is 
the resource of all the women and girls. And 
such a variety of patterns, almost no two alike 
in one family. Some of them were very hand- 
some, One of their griefs is that they run short 
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of pieces. The only want expressed by any one 
of the women I visited was pieces of calico for 
their bedquilts. After my visits to these cabins 
I could realize as never before the value of such 
aschool as the Kowaliga academic and indus- 
trial, where book learning is made a help to 
community building. In the short time the 
school has been in operation, positive results 
are seen. The one-room cabin is going out of 
fashion. Bits of carpet or rugs are beginning to 
appear. Books and newspapers, old, to be sure, 
are brought home from the school by the chil- 
dren; and the untidy are learning orderly ways, 
for occasions are made by which the mothers 
and fathers may come into contact with ideas of 
civilization. Anything to effect this is taken up 
by the school. 

“One means is the annual fair now held in 
each October, after the crops are in. This was 
instituted four years ago. All the people in the 
county, white or black, are invited to bring their 
best specimens of crops or handiwork ; and for 


. two days the school grounds are crowded. 


There are no admission fees, except something 
for the exhibit. The object is for the encourage- 
ment and instruction of the people in the com- 
munity, and nothing commercial enters into its 
features. Quiet and order prevail: there is also 
speaking and music on these occasions. Besides 
the specimens for exhibit at the fair, each farmer 
brings in a list of all his crops and property on 
a blank that he has received and filled out; and 
these lists are interesting. They are kept at the 
school, so that there is on record each year’s 
work, showing who are increasing crops and 
stock; and it is a great spur to energy. On the 
blanks sent to women are included quilts made 
and number quilted, clothes, stockings, and all 
sorts of things that the mother must look after 
outside of farm and garden. A careful estimate 
has been made concerning the result of these 
fairs, and it has been found that about $2,500 
worth more cotton was made last year than the 
previous year, with about the same force and 
seasons; and the raising of foods has also in- 
creased. This year, the price of cotton being 
high, many of the farmers have wiped out or 
greatly decreased their indebtedness. 

“T have omitted so far to mention a valuable 
adjunct of the school; and that is the store, 
which is stocked by the barrels and boxes that 
are sent by friends in the North. The things 
are sorted out. Those that need mending or 
making over are taken to the sewing-room to be 
used in the classes learning this. The others 
are marked a fair price, and put on the shelves 
for sale, and the people come from far and near 
to buy, white people as well as colored; for the 
better class of the white people live in harmony 
with and are coming to respect the negroes. 
These barrels bring much comfort with them, 
for the people are poor; and, while they get 
enough to eat, it is hard lines to clothe all the 
children with warm clothing for the cold season. 
It is easy enough to keep warm inside, with the 
big fires common here, and wood a plenty; but 
the winds are cold and cutting, and distances 
to church or school long, and the people here 
suffer from the cold. 

“The new school buildings and the teaching 
have stimulated the ambition till it is no uncom- 
mon thing now to see the negro farmer building 
another room on to his cabin. Near the school 
are two cabins being enlarged. On one I saw 
both man and wife doing the shingling. 

“A few hundred dollars has been subscribed 


for the much-needed dormitory and kindergarten 
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here; and $2,500 more, with the labor and ma- 
terial which the people here would furnish, 
would put up the structure. Good books and 
magazines for the library, barrels of old clothing 
for the salesroom, pictures and magazines for 
the cabins, are some of the things needed here.” 
All donations should be sent to William E. 


Benson, Treasurer, Kowaliga Industrial Insti- 
tute, Kowaliga, Ala. 


Household Art. 


“Mine be a cot,’’ for the hours of play, 

Of the kind that is built by Miss Greenaway; 

Where the walls are low, and the roofs are red, 

And the birds are gay in the blue o’erhead; 

And the dear little figures, in frocks and frills, 

Go roaming about at their own sweet wills, 

And play with the pups, and reprove the calves, 

And do naught in the world (but work) by halves, 

From ‘‘Hunt the Slipper’? and ‘‘Riddle-me-ee” 

To watching the cat in the apple-tree. 

O Art of the Household! Men may prate 

Of their ways ‘‘intense,’’ and Italianate, 

They may soar on their wings of sense, and float 

To the ou-dela and the dim remote, 

Till the last sun sink in the last-lit West, 

’Tis the Art at the door that will please the best; 

To the end of Time ’twill be still the same, 

For the Earth first laughed when the children came! 
—Austin Dobson. 


New York Letter. 


All the readers of the Register, except those 
who live “far from the gay cities and the ways of 
men,” must be intensely interested in the serious 
problem Greater New York will be called 
upon to solve with the coming in of its new 
municipal government on January first. The 
victory over Tammany would likely never have 
been possible but for the votes of those who 
were promised some measure of relief from the 
Raines Excise Law, which makes it a crime for 
any man to sell or any man to buy liquor on 
Sunday in New York. As the men of gay 
cities all over the country know, this does not 
mean that liquor is not bought and sold here on 
Sunday. The side-door of the saloon is ever 
unlatched to those whom the drink demon pos- 
sesses and to those who want to take a glass with 
a friend socially. One of the chief causes of the 
corruption of our police has been their purchased 
non-interference on Sundays with these violators 
of the law. But a very large proportion of the 
million and a half foreign-born people in our 
midst, who have known the privilege of the 
beer-gardens of their own countries, resent this 
interference of the law with their personal lib- 
erty and pleasure. Nor will they stoop to be- 
come violators of it. These men are forced 
under present conditions to buy their beer on 
Saturday and drink it in the very often narrow 
and uncomfortable quarters in which they live. 
It is they who cry for a repeal of the Raines 
Law. It is they who gave their votes on the 
promise that something more liberal. should 
take its place. 

On the other hand, the new government will 
have immense pressure brought to bear upon 
it by the strict Sabbatarian and the Chris- 
tian temperance workers who wish to have the 
present law strictly and rigidly enforced. They 
do not seem to realize that that can never be 
done, no matter how incorrupt the government 
and its officials. Threats of political desertion 
they have already made if the Republican 
party, or in fact the Democratic, ever becomes 
an advocate of the open saloon on Sunday. 

Out of this maelstrom of conflicting desires 
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and opinions, the new administration must find 
an honorable and satisfactory course for its bark 
of state. Almost every reformer in town is 
offering his opinion of what should be done. 
The liberal ministers, among whom we count our 
own, are largely in favor of driving out the 
present Raines law saloons, and replacing them 
by “decent saloons” opened on Sunday after- 
noons and evenings, and made free from the 
worst features which now make them degrading 
and debasing places of resort. Nor would they 
force even this solution on the city. They 
would put the whole question to vote in each of 
our five boroughs, and let local option decide 
the matter. 

This is the view taken by Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, except that he would let each election 
district decide whether it would have saloons 
within its borders, and then let the question of- 
their Sunday opening be put to the whole peo- 
ple. To many this is too small a division of the 
city for the application of this rule. “License” 
in one election district and “no license” in the 
adjoining one would have no effect at all in re- 
ducing the amount of drinking, for in the thickly 
settled quarters the districts are not more than 
two or three blocks in extent. But on the ob- 
servance of Sunday Mr. Slicer’s position is what 
we would expect. He says that its religious 
uses represent an essential in the cultivation of 
the human soul, that the multitude of people 
who value their church privileges and the quiet 
of the day should be protected in their rights; 
on the other hand, that those who wish to 
make it a day of recreation and social inter- 
course, in addition to their religious use of it, 
should have the legal right to do so, provided 
they do not make public nuisances of themselves. 
Therefore, he advocates Sunday resorts, where 
the people who want a glass of beer may go and 
sit down with their families, as they do on the 
continent of Europe. If the saloons, however, 
are to be open on Sunday, he would insist on 
their orderly conduct. Whenever there is the 
slightest disorder, he would have the proprietor 
of the place arrested, and after the second 
offense his license forfeited. 

In response to my request, Dr. Savage has 
given his views on this subject. He says: — 

“tst. It is none of the state’s business as to 
whether my soul is saved or not. The civil au- 
thority as such has a right only to take cogni- 
zance of my action and attitude as a citizen. 
This means that itis not to deal with religious 
questions as such. 

“2d. There is nothing in the origin, nature, 
or history of Sunday to make any intelligent 
person regard it as wicked to do anything on 
that day which it is right to do on any day of 
the week. It is important to note this only in 
order that we may be free to discuss the general 
problem. 

“3d. New York is a great cosmopolitan city. 
The important thing for true statesmanship is 
that all the honest and earnest people should be 
united to secure good government. 

“4th. I have wondered as to whether there 
was any serious danger of our irritating large 
numbers of people by what they might regard 
as petty interferences with their personal rights 
as citizens. It is more important, in my judg- 
ment, to avoid alienating people who would like 
to favor good government, and throwing them 
into the arms of Tammany, than it is that cer- 
tain strict and Puritan ideas in regard to Sun- 
day should be carried out. This isa matter for 
wise and practical statesmanship to determine. 
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I do not feel like pronouncing categorically in 
regard to the matter. 

“sth. Of course, all decent people would be 
ready to take any course that was found practi- 
cable, for the sake of abolishing drunkenness. 
That goes without saying. Whatever, then, any 
honest man may advocate in regard to these 
disputed matters, it is grossly unfair to charge 
him with favoring intemperance or even with 
being indifferent to it. 

“6th. However Sunday may have come to us, 
I regard it as an unspeakably precious inheri- 
tance. I would guard and keep it as a day free 
for religious uses, for rest, for recreation. So 
far as practical, I would set everybody free from 
the necessity of labor on that day. I should 
consider it an unspeakable calamity to have it 
lowered to the level of the common uses of the 
other days of the week. 

“oth. If practicable, I should be in favor of 
having all saloons closed during the whole of 
Sunday. At the same time I would have 
libraries and museums and other helpful and 

_ healthful resorts open during the afternoon and 
evening of Sunday. 

“8th. I should be in favor of having the side 
door of saloons open on certain hours of Sunday 
afternoon and evening only provided that were 
the necessary condition of preventing the return 
to power of the unspeakable Tammany.” 

In Brooklyn this question seems to be excit- 
ing much less comment. Our ministers, how- 
ever, have opinions upon it; and they have 
kindly sent them to me. 

Mr. Chadwick says: “I see that District At- 
torney Philbin is supposed to represent the 
Roman Catholic interest and the opinion of 
Archbishop Corrigan in his view that the side 
door is better than the afternoon opening. I 
cannot think so. I would say better the closed 
Sunday or the open than the side door, the 
encouragement of systematic disobedience to 
law. But I know that, given the closed, there 
will be the side door or some other successful 
subterfuge. Some concession, then, must be 
made to the inevitable demand. The best sug- 
gestion I have seen is that of District Attorney 
Philbin’s,—a form of local district option. I 
see that such local option would be much harder 
to work than local option in towns; but some- 
thing must be done, and this suggestion is the 
best that I have heard. It is a dreadful fact 
that we have to placate the voter at the same 
time that we seek the public good.” 

Very interesting is what Rev. D. M. Wilson 
of Unity Church contributes on the subject. 
Throughout a long residence in the New Eng- 
land town of Quincy, he never failed to argue 
and vote against the opening of the saloon on 
week-days. Here in New York he finds himself 
not only accepting the week-day saloon, but in- 
clined to advocate the opening of it on Sunday. 
The change is not in him. He still hates the 
saloon, and would wish to abolish it altogether. 
The change is in the circumstances which he 
finds in this great city. The open saloon is 
here a part of nature. In the interest of ‘de- 
cency and good government and for the encour- 
agement of temperance he would advocate the 
“frank liquor-selling, safeguarded from its 
blackest elements during the afternoon and 
evening of Sunday.” 

Quite another view is given by Rev. John P. 
Forbes of Brooklyn’s First Church. He says: 
“I should say that the Raines Hotel Law ought 
to be abolished, because it has been a most pro- 
lific source of vice. So far as opening saloons 
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on Sunday is concerned, I cannot see why the 
liquor business should be granted any special 
privilege. Why should the butcher, the grocer, 
and the dry-goods man be forced to close their 
shops while the liquor-dealer keeps open doors? 
It seems to me, also, that the open saloon on 
Sunday would serve as a temptation to a pretty 
large class of young men who, though idle, are 
not vicious. 

“Tt is urged that a large number of people 
feel that they must have. their beer or wine on 
Sunday. Well, so they must have their four or 
meal or butter or eggs; but they buy these 
commodities on Saturday. If the beer must be 
on hand for Sunday consumption, why not buy 
it on Saturday? I for one cannot believe that 
the saloon, in itself, as a source of supply, is of 
benefit to men. The words of the wife of a 
laboring man come to my mind: ‘Sunday is the 
only day I can have my husband at home; and, if 
the saloons are open on that day, I shall not 
have him at all.? Furthermore, as I have read 
the various discussions concerning this subject, 
I have not been impressed with any demand on 
the part of the great laboring class for the open 
saloon on Sunday. In fact, it seems to me that 
a comparatively small class, particularly inter- 
ested in the profits of this traffic, are putting 
demands into the mouths of the workingmen. 
This seems to me a point worth considering.” 

From Staten Island, Rev. Hobart Clark 
writes that he believes “that the question of 
the Sunday opening of the saloon in Greater 
New York should be decided by local option in 
the various districts of the city, subject of course 
to such restriction and regulation as are es- 
sential to the maintenance of decency and public 
order, and zo zo other, in those districts that 
should vote for such opening. I am convinced 
that a rational and liberal Jaw which can be and 
will be enforced is better in every way than a 
rigid, narrow law which can be and will be sys- 
tematically evaded.” 

There is a feeling here that New England 
people think Dr. Greer of St. Bartholomew’s 
threw away a great opportunity in declining to 
be bishop of Western Massachusetts. Could 
those of this way of thinking visit his fine church 
on Madison Avenue, from which he gets an 
annual income of between two and three hun- 
dred thousand dollars for carrying on his mission 
and philanthropic work, could they also visit his 
Parish House on the East Side where all his 
humanitarian activities are carried on, they 
would no longer wonder at his promptness in 
declining to do a petty provincial work in Mas- 
sachusetts for the sake of continuing his great 
usefulness ‘in his large cosmopolitan work here. 

M. A. M. 


Dr. M. J. Savage. 


In a review of Dr. M. J. Savage’s “Belief in 
God” the editor of the Zclectic Medical Gleaner 
makes the following remarks :— 


The author of this work, whom I regard as 


about the greatest divine living, recently sent 


me a copy of his book. He did it under that 
pitying and helpful impulse which is at once 
the redemption and the crowning glory of hu- 
manity. He knew that I had lost my daughter, 
and that in her death the world had come to an 
end—for me. He knew that I was groping 
through the blackness of despair in search of 
one little ray of light with reference to God and 
destiny. It was his noble purpose to mitigate | 
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my anguish, if possible; for he did not expect 
me to review the book. 

There is but one way to reach religious scepti- 
cism, and that is through logic based upon fact. 
Dr. Savage understands this; and, therefore, he 
has given us a most profound and searching 
treatise, not one argument in which rests upon 
an assumption. The book is a Higher Philos- 
ophy, comprising a momentous series of argu- 
ments and conclusions whose climax inevitably 
includes the reality of God. Agnosticism is 
better than atheism; theism is better than 
agnosticism; a belief in God and immortality is 
the best of all. For myself, I confess that a 
study of this great work has caused me to revise 
a conclusion to which I had been driven, and 
which I had come to feel was fixed, unalterable, 
final. This conclusion was that Herbert Spen- 
cer, in his “First Principles,” had said the last 
word. This confession embraces the very high- 
est possible compliment I could pay to Dr 
Savage’s powerful work. 


Atheism is a form of self-denial, and its possi- - 


bility depends upon ratiocination gone mad. 
To be an actual atheist is to be a lost soul. 
Agnosticism is a quality of despair, as a result 
of the futility of reason in its application to in- 
finite problems—as we believe. Christianity is 
a cruel, if fond, dream, derived from supernat- 
uralism, in defiance of reason and fundamental 
facts. The possibility of religious satisfaction 
to a large class of hard thinkers must depend 
upon almost, if not quite, a demonstration of 
God and immortality. Such men as Dr. Savage 
are at work in this awful field, and they are get- 
ting results. If you are in religious doubt, dear 
doctor, get this marvellous work and study it. 


Japanese a la Mode. 


A lady, talking to me about servants the 
other day, said that she liked the Japanese 
better than any others for many reasons, but 
that even they had their drawbacks, one be- 
ing that they did not like to stay in the 
country after the first of October, as so many 
of them were college undergraduates. ‘‘I 
have a Columbia Junior in my dining- 
room,’’ said she, ‘‘and a Harvard divinity 
student in my kitchen at the present time; 
but that is not all. A short time ago I had 
a chamberman-and-waiter who was highly 
recommended to me by a fellow-Japanese who 
had lived with me before. He was a nice- 
looking little fellow, but not a very good 
servant; for his mind seemed to be on other 
things rather than his work. And, then, he 
would ask me such profound questions! I 
really could not answer them; and he always 
had a book in his hand, even when he was 
making the beds. Finally, I had to tell him 
that, much as I liked him in many ways, I 
shoud be obliged to let him go. ‘All right,’ 
he said; and, to my surprise, he went that 
very day, while I was out, without waiting 
for his money. As money is usually the 
thing that they work for, I wondered and 
waited. Hearing nothing from him, I wrote 
to the Japanese through whom I had engaged 
him, making a particular point of the unpaid 
wages. The man wrote back not to worry 
about that; that my ex-chamberman-and- 
waiter was not in need of money; that he 
was a prince, who had come to America to 
travel and observe; that he was going to 
write a book on our manners and customs, 
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and thought that the best way to learn them 


was to live in an American household! 
Since then I have been particular to ask my 
Japanese servants whether they are princes in 
disguise or only divinity students. ’’—7he 
Critic. 


Is itt a Discovery? 


May I claim your co-operation in my endeavor 
to ascertain whether a certain discovery which I 
have made is happily shared? I am made bold 
thus to address you, sir, because I am carried 
away by the conviction that I cannot be alone 
in my satisfaction. If, however, I am uninten- 
tionally assuming too much, pray pardon me, 
and let the subject drop. This, allow me tc 
assure you, will not lead to my reducing my 
annual subscription to the missionary work of 
the American Unitarian Association, nor to any 
change in the amount of my bequest to the Asso- 
ciation already written in my will, nor to my 
writing critical detractions of the official man- 
agement of the Christian Register. It is a 
corollary of my discovery that such things 
should be no longer possible. 

May I assume that you have heard the inci- 
sive inquiry now passing from lip to lip, like an 
insidious plague germ, “What is the matter 
with the Unitarian denomination?” When peo- 
ple put this question not only to themselves, 
but to one another, and not only to one another, 
but on the street, from the platform, in the 
press, may I not assume that even you, sir, may 
have been led to ponder upon the inquiry, and, 
possibly, to have been somewhat burdened by 
the threatening siginficance of its suggested 
danger? When the matter was first brought to 
my attention, I must confess to a sense of alarm. 
I pictured to myself the great historic pulpits 
of our faith, the pulpits where Channing, Starr 
King, Hedge, Bellows, told with inspired lips 
the wonders of the new gospel, empty, draped 
with funereal weeds, the grand organs silent, 
the pews bare and deep in dust. I saw, as in 
an amazed trance, the beautiful gift of our Bos- 
ton laymen, the splendid building at 25 Beacon 
Street, “sold out to Raymond,” the once living 
stream of the word of life flowing ceaselessly 
forth from headquarters as missionary literature 
without money and without price to all the ends 
of the earth, stopped, over forever. I saw the 
well-known figure of the once radiant and 
cheery treasurer of the Association slinking, 
pale-faced and ashamed, toward the South Sta- 
tion, while a great ledger opened before me dis- 
closed upon the folios of permanent investment 
funds, where once, as we know, might have been 
found totals of half a million dollars, deadly 
blanks and glaring deficits. In a haze of dust 
and cobwebs there passed before me a proces- 
sion of voiceless, expressionless women. Were 
these once the,leaders of that successful executive 
body, the Alliance? Realizing, however, that 
this was mere illusion, the nightmare vision pro- 
duced by the collapse of diaphragm under 
nervous excitement, possibly due to my unpre- 
paredness even to compass the idea of our Uni- 
tarian body suffering from any vital ailment, I 
roused myself by the consideration that the in- 
quiry, “What is the matter with the Unitarian 
denomination ?” with its implied terrible conse- 
quences, was capable of proof or disproof as a 
mere matter of fact. “Why does not some one 
look, feel, touch?” I exclaimed to myself, 
Even in such an obvious suggestion as this lay 
the very germ of my discovery, First, then, to 
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verify my impressions as to the exact extent and 
definite nature of the disparaging remark which 
seemed to be circulating. I attended a large 
gathering of representative Unitarian ministers. 
I listened for three hours, and, but that I am for- 
bid, I could a tale unfold. Iam permitted, how- 
ever, only to tabulate the replies given to me by 
representative individuals to whom I put the 
direct question, “Please tell me the name of the 
disease now destroying the Unitarian denomina- 
tion?” For brevity I condense the replies in the 
following column :— 

(1) Commercialism. Churches are always 
asking for money, ministers seeking big sal- 
aries or urging that their salaries should be 
paid regularly. 

(2) Aistheticism. People are no longer con- 
tent with simplicity of worship. They want 
ritual and colored windows and classical music. 

(3) Uneducated ministry. The denomination 
overflows with superficial men. Sermons are 
running into newspaper editorials. Ministers 
are given to social hop-skipping-and-jumping. 

(4) Over-educated ministry. Ministers have 
lost touch with the present life of to-day, and 
fire over the heads of their congregations. 

(6) Czsarism. Too much dictation from 
headquarters. 

(7) Lack of organization. Denominational 
officers are unable to control affairs. Parishes 
are left to their own devices. Ministers are 
allowed to hunt for their own settlements. 

(8) Reckless management. Missionary money 
spent in wildcat schemes in the West or on the 
Pacific coast. Consequent neglect of the 
natural home of Unitarianism in the East. 

(9) Provincialism, Money all spent in New 
England. Stinginess prevails. No advertising. 
No popular methods. 

(10) Puritanism. Congregational indepen- 
dence is hopeless. Will kill any church. A 
militant autocracy alone will win. 

(11) Dry rot. No exciting quarrels and di- 
visions and acrimony. All is harmonious, and 
consequently stagnant. 

Sir, I took elaborate pains to thank my various 
informants for the frankness with which they 
gave me the information I sought. I did this 
the more earnestly that I might in a measure 
conceal the real alarm which the terrible cate- 
gory of accusation against our beloved cause, its 
management, its very constitution, faith, and 
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life, awoke in my heart and soul. I reasoned 
with myself that what I now had in hand was 
only the statement of the case. What I needed 
was the verification of these charges by the facts. 
I hailed a herdic; but, considering again that in 
the face of these serious intimations of the rapid 
decay of our whole organization, and the proba- 
bility that we should all suddenly be plunged in 
ruin together, I intimated to the driver that there 
was an Episcopalian rector across the street evi- 
dently waving him, and lost myself rapidly in 
the stream of rushing pedestrians. 

This fortunately aided my discovery; for, hav. 
ing time for reflection, I remembered the story 
of how a certain converter of heathen nearly 
won a particularly hard case. He explained the 
Jonah story, and the thoughtful African accepted 
it. Then he related the experience of Daniel in 
the lions’ den, and gained the convert’s concur- 
rence. But in reciting the facts of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego being cast into the 
fiery furnace, “ heated seven times more than it 
was wont to be heated,” how they did “come 
forth, the fire having no power upon their bodies, 
neither was the hair of their heads singed, nor 
their hosen changed, nor the smell of fire upon 
them,” the previously patient darkey turned, ex- 
claiming : “Me no b’lieve dat! me no b’lieve dat! 
An’ now me no b’lieve de Dan’l an’ de Jonah 
fac’s, neither!” Then, glancing over the head- 
ings in my note-book of those charges which 
were to declare the denomination discredited, 
diseased, and sick unto death, my temporary 
affright suddenly left me. When I saw that the 
denomination was suffering at once from “Czsar- 
ism” and “Congregational independence,” when 
my eye dwelt immediately upon the further si- 
multaneously impossible conditions, “Radical- 
ism,” Provinciality,” “®stheticism,” I found my- 
self not only doubting one, but not able to believe 
any. Thus cheered, I increased my pace, deter- 
mined to come to the facts: Any observer who 
cares enough about it ought to be able to tell 
about this thing, I said to myself: therefore, I 
will act as such an outsider, I will first obtain 
a current copy of the denominational paper if 
it has not been discontinued. At the publish- 
ing house, in reply to my inquiry as to whether 
the Christian Register was alive, “Guess so,” 
came the ready answer: “here’s the current 
issue, with special eight-page supplement, fine- 
finished clay paper for cuts of new churches.” 


j CHOOSING. 


i 


A Hall Mirror seems a simple article to 


purchase ; yet, as a matter of fact, it ought to 


fit the hall, both in size, shape, wood finish, 
and adornment. 
fit also a special wall space or location. 


Added to this, it must often 


This implies very exact requirements, and 


to secure them in the best manner, with the 
least trouble, come here where you can see 
an assortment of hall mirrors equal to the 


combined stock of half a dozen ordinary stores, 
Our prices are those of the wholesale section of cheap rents. This applies to every 
article in our stock. You save money enough to pay for the trouble of the journey 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


here. 
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“Thank you. Are the rooms of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association on Beacon Street 
open?” “Imagine they are. Just had a ’phone 
rush order from them for reprint of ‘Unita- 
rian Principles’ and ‘Leadership of Jesus.’ 
Demand for our literature is spreading every 
year. Hello, there they are again. Yes, special 
wire connects with the rooms, American Unita- 
rian Association and Sunday-School both. Ex- 
cuse me amoment.” (Atthetelephone.) (‘Yes. 
Certainly. Oh, no, no mistake. There are ten 
new churches since the last returns. Yes, 
Braintree is one. There are others in Vallejo, 
Cal.; in Manhattan, Kan.; in Derby, Conn. ; in 
Boisé, Ida.; in Schenectady, N.Y., and so on. 
Oh, all right, no trouble. Thank you. Yes, 
another five thousand of the new hymn-book. 
Very good.”) 

Not wishing to interfere with genuine business, 
I withdrew, glancing over the copy of the 
Register as I made my way toward Beacon 
Street. The chief facts that met my eye in a 
hasty perusal were “Unitarian International 
Council, formed in Boston last year, held ex- 
traordinarily enthusiastic meetings in London, 
England”; “Dedication of the First Unitarian 
Church in Auckland, New Zealand”; ‘‘Applica- 
tions for assistance in building new churches 
reported by Building Fund treasurer, from seven 
growing Unitarian societies’; “Letter from 
President of American Unitarian Association: 
‘Have travelled four thousand miles, and given 
twenty-two sermons and addresses in three 
weeks. Met ministers and delegates of some 
forty more of our scattered churches in the 
West. Mighty stimulating and encouraging’”; 
“Minnesota Conference. One of the best of 
recent conferences in the State. The tone of 
the addresses was throughout uplifting, posi- 
tive, harmonious. Dr. S. A. Eliot’s sermon 
was listened to by a congregation that filled the 
church and parlors.” “Admitted to Unitarian 
ministry” (the names of four ministers from 
other denominations were given as having 
sought our fellowship and been received). 

Just here I met an official from the Orthodox 
Congregational House. “Pardon me, Mr. ——, 
do you have frequent applications from Uni- 
tarian ministers for admission into the ministry 
of your church?” ‘Certainly not. I don’t 
remember any such application. You're joking. 
The stream’s just the other way. A let of men 
in our ranks would be glad to get into yours.” 
“What, leave an extremely powerful organization 
to enter one that isdying?” To my surprise my 
friend laughed heartily. “It looks like it,’ he 
cried. “One cannot take up an exchange with- 
out finding, ‘Unitarians holding forward move- 
ment meetings here.’ No, our men look to you 
for a future.” I hurried on, saying to myself: 
“Common sense and simple human reason 
belong to civilization and the Caucasian, neither 
of which is yet played out. These evidences 
appeal to any ordinary judgment: they refer to 
tangible things.” 

As I mounted the steps of 25 Beacon Street, 
I looked again at my note-book. “Dry rot.” 
“Cant.” “Inefficiency.” 

I stood fifteen minutes within the vestibule. 
Then my discovery came to me, not too hastily, 
but clearly, definitely, borne in upon my con- 
sciousness; and I knew that what I felt was 
nothing but the plain palpable truth. In the 
vestibule was a moving crowd of earnest, eager 
men and women. Many were asking questions : 
“Is the Church Extension Society in session ?” 
“Have the annual reports been sent out?” “Did 
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you go to the Parker Memorial last night?” |a list of the new publications, and so forth. 


“Are you using the lessons on ‘Our Faith’?” I 
looked about. I felt the throb of high interest 
pulsing in these eager hearts. I saw the scores 
of devoted women passing in to their self-ap- 
pointed tasks of Post-office Mission and Cheer- 
ful Letter work. I heard the ready replies of 
those able to direct and give information. Isaw 
the bulletin board announcing the latest denom- 
inational literature, the varied reports of activi- 
ties all over the continent. And an anecdote 
returned to my memory of a bishop examining 
candidates for ordination. “I wish,” said the 
bishop, “‘to see how you would behave in making 
a visit to a sick parishioner. Now imagine me 
to be such a sick person. Mr. So-and-so, what 
would you say to me?” The nervous young 
candidate approached, saying as affably as pos- 
sible: “Good-morning, my friend. I am very sorry 
to find you so ill. What’s the matter?” “I’m 
afraid I’m in a bad way,” said the supposed 
patient. “Oh, I don’t know about that,” replied 
the curate, determined to be cheerful. “Come, 
let me see your tongue!” The. bishop obeyed. 
“Oh, go along and get back to work, my friend. 
You’re only shamming: there’s nothing the mat- 
ter with you.” The bishop was delighted, and 
soon gave the young man a promising church. 

I have thus wearied you, sir, with this account 
of my experience and discovery, that, if it is in 
your power, you may kindly advise me if my 
conclusion is already accepted by others or 
point out to me means of making itknown. The 
fact is at least as real as I have found it unknown. 
Some one, or some few, or a good many, have 
been shamming. There is nothing the matter 
with the Unitarian denomination. 

Yours very obediently, DISCOVERER. 


Phillips Academy. 


An effort is being made to complete the 
general catalogue of Phillips Academy of 
Andover, Mass. The addresses and business 
occupations of a large number of these students 
during the past fifty years are unknown. The 
alumni and friends of the institution will confer 
a favor by sending such information to Rev. 
Eugene C, Webster of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


To the Women of Branch Alliances. 


Please do not send us any more money for 
hymn-books at Montague, as we have them now 
in sufficient quantity and are enjoying them. 
You may send as much as you please (as several! 
branches have done) for our Country Towr 
Training School at Montague or for subscrip- 
tions to Country Time and Tide, which wil] te 
mites to the same end. 

EDWARD P. PRESSEY. 


Che Sunday School. 


The Annual Report for rgot of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society is now ready for distri- 
bution, This pamphlet always comes late in 
the year, because the annual meeting is held 
either in the middle or latter part of October. 
This report treats “The Sunday-school in Mod- 
ern Life,” written by the president. The addi- 
tional features of the manual are list of Unita- 
rian Sunday-schools, addresses of superintend- 
ents and assistant superintendents, directory of 
Sunday-school organizations, list of contribut- 
ing churches, list of directors and standing com- 
mittees of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 


The publication is somewhat larger than usual, 
making seventy-two pages. A copy will be 
mailed to every minister and Sunday-school 
superintendent in the denomination, also to in- 
dividual donors and life-members. Any one 
can have a copy on application, without charge. 


Many commendatory words have been re- 
ceived for the Christmas number of Avery Other 
Sunday. A letter from a public school teacher, 
ordering fifty copies, contains this paragraph: 
“Tt is such a lovely number, I am going to give 
it to my day-school classes.” As the number 
referred to contains two fine Madonna pictures, 
it has a value beyond the Christmas season. 
Copies can be ordered from the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Bundles of this issue were sent out by the 
society to quite a number of Sunday-schools 
where the paper is not regularly taken. The 
mere a gift with the best greetings of the of- 

cers. 


The course of twenty lessons on “Our Faith” 
is now completed by the five leaflets just issued, ° 
covering January and one Sunday in February. 
The intention of the writer has been to put 
these large but simple truths in a form adapted 
for general use through the Sunday-schools. 
When the entire series is published in book 
form, I think it will be found useful in the very 
difficult matter of doctrinal teaching. Without 
claiming any special merit for the work, it is 
simply a fact to say that nothing has so far been 
published meeting just this want. Now that 
“Our Faith” has become so widely learned and 
known through our Sunday-schools, somethin 
of this character was needed to unfold an 
enforce the five points. Whether poorly done 
or fairly well done, the lessons will serve as a 
tool, more or less adequate. In any case a 
good teacher can fill in and round out the de- 
ficiencies. The concluding subjects are three 
lessons on “The Progress of Mankind, Onward 
and Upward Forever,” and two lessons of appli- 
cation and review. The whole course very 
properly ends with Mrs, Beatley’s “Exposition 
of our Faith,” which is intended greatly for 
memorizing purposes. The lessons began with 
Mr. Mott’s “Therefore,” and the ending is 
similar, yet different. 


As the new Report of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society is announced, it comes in place 
to say that the president’s treatment of the sub- 
ject last year at the annual meeting, “The Sun- 
day-school of To-morrow,” is now printed in 
tract form for free distribution. It makes the 
tenth in the series issued by the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society. These tracts have gone far 
and wide and serve an excellent purpose. All 
these tracts are furnished Sunday-schools in any 
number without charge. 


At the latest meeting of the New England 
Women’s Alliance Branches held at 25 Beacon 
Street, a letter was read from the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society having a proposition for more 
vigorous co-operation. This was met with hearty 
welcome by the members present, and immediate 
action was taken by voting to send thirty-six 
copies of “A Book of Song and Service” to a 
new movement in Wisconsin. The Sunday 
School Society is very often called upon, by the 
Women’s Alliances and Post-office Mission 
workers, to send Sunday-school material as a 
gift to places in the South and West. There 
is no better work done, and the response is 
promptly made. I feel sure that together the 
Women’s Alliances and the Sunday-School So- 
ciety can,do a vast deal toward founding and 
developing new movements, It is natural they 
should combine. Women have always been 
foremost in caring for the religious education 
of the young. 


As we approach the new year, let all those 
who are engaged in Sunday-school work “look 
up, and not down.” In doing this and taking 
an upward vision, they will behold the encour- 
aging ideals and possibilities. Let us, then, re- 
member the chief considerations which should 
govern our methods. It is very well expressed 
in the conclusion of a pamphlet on “The Sun- 
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day-school, its Origin and Growth,” by Rev. 
J. J. Wright of England: “Two essential 
things have characterized all Sunday-school 
work heretofore. These two things are: I, 
The personal influence of the teacher upon the 
scholars ; 2. The instruction and training which 
the scholar receives from the teacher. Personal 
influence is here named first, for by that power 
the Sunday-school throughout its history has 
wrought its greatest good. So will it be in the 
future. But there are truths to impart and 
minds to train in the art of thinking, as well as 
hearts to touch and inspire. The schools of 
the future may be the Children’s Churches, 
Seminaries of Divine Things, Church Schools, 
or Religious Institutions, so far as the name 
goes. They will be in reality gymnasia of 
moral character to successive rising generations, 
Though Sunday-school work was never more 
difficult than now, it was never more needed 
and never more capable of good than to-day.” 
; Epwarp A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


NOTES. 


The net result of the Holiday Fair and the 
sale of December 14 is $890. This is a very 
satisfactory result on the whole, although not as 
great a financial success as our first fair. How- 
ever, in this year, when Boston seems to be sur- 
feited with fairs, and in view of the results 
obtained by much better known workers than 
ours, we feel that we have reason to feel that 
we have suceeded very we//. At the directors’ 
meeting, held December 2, the sum of $400 was 
voted for the building fund of the new church 
at Dallas, Tex.. A check for that amount has 
been sent Rev. D. C. Limbaugh. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


Topic ifor January 5, “Clear Thinking an 
Aid to High Liying.” Prov. xxiii. 7; Matt. 
ix. 4. 


“For as he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

“ Build castles in the air: that is, where the 
should be. Only put foundations under them.” 
Thoreau. 

“Virtue is knowledge.” — Socrates. 

“Knowledge is power.”— Bacon. 


CLEAR THINKING AN AID TO HicH LIvINne. 


No great work has ever been accomplished in 
this world, no discovery made of practical use, 
without definite, clear thought being put into 
concrete form. The vague ideas of a dreamer 
may be of use in suggesting a line of discovery 
in some science, but it takes an inventor who 
can control the newly discovered power to make 

_ possible any tangible result. The knowledge of 
the existence of the electric current was of lit- 
tle value to the world until an Edison or a 
Nicola Tesla should come with his clear, defi- 
nite thought, and bring from this current its 
power by controlling and directing its forces. 

It is the same in the world of business. The 
man with his mind full of general theories only 
will be left far behind in the race by the man 
with the power to take one definite plan and 
apply it and follow it up. Oneness of aim and 
purpose will always win over vague diffuse- 
ness of ideas, however good these may be in 
themselves. o. 

This is just as true in religion. To make our 
religion mean anything in our lives, we must 
know very clearly what we believe and why we 
believe it. 

One reason for the great hold Calvinism had 
was that the idea was so clear. Its teachings 
about the after life aad: the Bible were definite, 

not to be questioned. 

ae has fh truth, the need of clear think- 
ing, not just as much force in relation to high 
i under the inspiration of a larger thought? 
We hold the belief that God is everywhere, re- 
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vealed in all the various manifestations of 
nature. Life is not to be ruled by the fear of 
the hereafter,Sbut by the great, universal laws ; 
and religion is not a something to be experienced 
in some great ‘excitement, but a great, underly- 
ing thought, which helps bring us into right 
relations with God and his world of beauty and 
goodness. 

This teaching is not diffuse, even though it 
takes in such great thoughts. Unless, however, 
we make it clear and concrete for ourselves, it 
cannot be the inspiration to high living which is 
in its power. We all wish in a more or less 
vague way to live the higher life; yet half of 
us miss the best that is in life, not from lack of 
good intention, but because our good intention 
is not controlled by clear ideas. 

What am I living for? 

Whither does my life lead? 

Why am I a Unitarian, oram I one? These 
questions we ignore altogether or answer in a 
vague way too many times. We should be able 
to give clear, decisive answers to them all. 

One more question might well be added: 
What is this Union to which I belong, and what 
are my obligations to it? It is the same here as 
in life itself. To make the Union stronger and 
more efficient, to give it the life it must have, 
each one must answer these questions very 
definitely. 

The inspiration of the more concrete knowl- 
edge which would come from thinking this out 
would add much to each one’s interest in the 
society. Any organization is valuable to us 
only in proportion to the clearness of our ideas 
of its aim. i 

Clear thinking, then, is one of the needs of 
our times. 

Occasionally to get away from the rush of 
affairs, to stop and think what it is all for, 
whether we are really living or just drifting with 
the tide of small things, to let the great thoughts 
of the universe sweep through us for a little, this 
is our need. Let us try it some time, and see if 
everything does not assume its right proportions 
and we do not have a clearer idea of life. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the Ministry: Rev. F. Sedgwick 
Martyn, Ph.D., having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship of his fitness for the Unitarian 
ministry, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches, W. L. Chaffin, Chairman; D. W. 
Morehouse, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, Janu- 
ary 2, at It A.M., at the Unitarian Building, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Brief reports are ex- 
pected from the secretary of each Branch. 
Speaker, Miss Bertha Langmaid. Subject, 
“Cheerful Letter Work.” 


The next regular meeting of the Ministerial 
Union will be held in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, December jo, at 10.30 A.M. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., and Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness will open the subject, “What are the 
Limits of Congregational Freedom?” It is 
hoped that all our ministers will be present, 
thus showing their interest. Some important 
business matters will come before the meeting 
for consideration. Leverett R. Daniels, Secre- 
tary. 


Keene, N.H.—The Unitarian Club of 
Keene, N.H., held its regular meeting on De- 
cember 11, with a very large attendance of 
members and guests. The chief speaker of the 
evening was Rey. Albert Walkley, who gave a 
very fine address upon the theme “How Canada 
is governed.” Other speakers were Rev. Josiah 
Seward, George W. Patten, Charles B. Elder, 
and Hon. Horatio Colony of Keene, 
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Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women.—A meeting was held December 18 
in the South Unitarian Church, with the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Arthur L. Weatherly, in the chair. 
After the reading and approval of the minutes 
of the last meeting, under “Philanthropic News,” 
an entertaining résumé of the Worcester branch 
of Post-office Mission work was read by Mrs. 
Sarah Theo Brown, who for thirteen years has 
so successfully carried on the work, increasing 
the circulation from two hundred the first year 
to about three thousand. Several interesting 
letters were read from Virginia, North Carolina, 
and New Jersey, asking for Unitarian literature. 
The topic for the day was “Power of Thought.” 
First paper was upon “How far are we Re- 
sponsible for our Thoughts ?” and was written by 
Miss A. R. Jacobs; second paper was by Miss 
Sarah L. Staples, upon “How far do our 
Thoughts affect Others?” the closing paper, 
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Business Notices. 


Pasadena, Cal.—Mr. Conner and the officers think 
that the Star System is a great help to them.—DriLa 
Mitrarp. Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, 
Racine, Wis. 


The Value of a Choice.—Shrewd storekeepers have 
always estimated the value of a wide selection as the 
equivalent of xo per cent. added value in the purchase. 
This would seem to suggest that, in the purchase of fur- 
niture, our readers will act wisely if they go to the exten- 
sive warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company, where 
they see under one roof the assortment of half a dozen 
stores, The prices in the wholesale section make a still 
further advantage not to be denied. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


On December sth there passed away in Baltimore one of 
New England birth, New England character, and Unita- 
rian faith, Mrs, Harriet Ranstead, widow of the late 
Charles Ranstead, aged 77 years. 

Mrs, Ranstead carried the faith and the virtues of her 
home to Baltimore, and in the genial social spirit of her 
adopted city lived a life of sweet service. In her death, 
we discover added evidence of the diffusive and pervasive 
power of a true and unselfish personality,—so many, from 
eyen unlooked for quarters, arise to “call her blessed.” 
She leaves a daughter, Miss Kate A. Ranstead, to exhibit, 
in her own generous way, her mother’s spirit. 

Rev. William R. Lord, a friend of the family, officiated 
at the funeral. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers 
= and Embalmers 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
. + « Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night, . 


XTRA inducements to settlers of liberal religious 
views who desire a fine healthful climate and congenial 
surroundings at HiGHLAND Sprinos, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, s-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, school, 
telephone, public library, fire department, and only Unita- 
rian church in Virginia. Address E.S. Rrap, HiGHLAND 
Sprines, Va. 


A LADY desires correspondence in regard to some 

position of responsibility and trust, not involving 
heavy work or duties requiring close use, of 
Country or city. References 
“S, L..”? 124 PeARL STREET, 


D _of the eyes, 
ven and ag it Address 
ORTLAND, Mz, 
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“Mental Science,” was by Mrs. M. J. Wétherby. 
Discussion followed. Seventy-four women re- 
sponded to the roll-call. The collection 
amounted to $5.44. Sarah H. Davis, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Lawrence, Mass.—A reception was tend- 
ered to; Rev. and Mrs. Thomas S. Robjent in 
the vestry of the church on the evening of De- 
cember 16. The whole. affair was under the 
auspices of the Women’s Alliance. The trus- 
tees of the church with their wives acted as re- 
ceiving committee: Mr, and Mrs. William H. 
McAlpine, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Shattuck, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs, F. H. Silsbee, and Mr. and Mrs. 
F. L. Porter. The ushers were Watkins W. 
Roberts, L. D. Norton, G. N. Norton, and 
Joseph Chambers. The attendance at the re- 
ception was large, nearly all of the families of 
the parish being represented; and visiting clergy- 
men were present to welcome the new minister 
to their midst. 


Natick (Centre), Mass.—G. F. Pratt: 
The people of Unity Church are looking for- 
ward with confidence to the erection of a church 
edifice in the spring upon a lot of land already 
secured and paid for in the centre of the town. 
The Building Committee is now engaged in call- 
ing in the numerous subscriptions, which, with 
the three thousand dollars recently given by Mr. 
H. H. Hunnewell, will amount to upward of 
ten thousand dollars. The Natick Branch of 
the Women’s Alliance is an important factor in 
the financial strength of Unity Church, and has 
undertaken to raise six hundred dollars toward 
the building fund. At a fair recently held the 
sum of over one hundred and eighty dollars was 
netted, of which over sixty dollars came from 
the handkerchief table. This table was fur- 
nished with beautiful handkerchiefs sent for this 
sale from Branches and members of the National 
Alliance all over the country. The people of 
Unity Church desire to express their gratitude 
for the weighty material assistance which has 
been so unstintingly given them, and which 
strengthens them still farther with a realizing 
sense of their part in the solidarity of a common 
faith which unites Unitarians in a powerful and 
wide-reaching bond of sympathy and fellowship. 


Worcester, Mass.- Church of the Unity, 
Rev. Frank L. Phalen: The Church of the 
Unity is showing many signs of increased ac- 
tivity, and is rejoicing in a steady enlargement 
of its congregations. Since midsummer, work 
upon the remodelling and decoration of the 
interior of the church has been carried forward. 
A new organ of superior quality is now being 
put into the church. A minister’s room, new 
lighting, and new windows are among the other 
additions. All these improvements have been 
due to a legacy left the parish two years since 
by the late Mrs. Rice. Mrs. George F. Hoar 
has recently presented the parish with a com- 
plete set of furniture for the communion ser- 
vice. The rededication services of the church 
will occur on Sunday, December 29; and Rev. 
Edward E. Hale, D.D., the first minister of the 
church, will preach the sermon. Senator 
George F. Hoar and others will also give ad- 
dresses. 


A Country Library. 


Out in a country district where the few book- 
lovers paid three or five dollars to some agent 
for a book, perhaps once a year, they: learned 
how to secure a library in this way :-— 

One of the teachers of the district would 
gather the children about her and tell the story 
of Kingsley’s “Water Babies” up to an excit- 
ing point, and drop it; then she would tell 
“The King of the Golden River” up to the 
throwing of the golden cup into the fire, or 
some other fascinating place, and drop it. This 
was a little maddening, for with all the children’s 
begging they could get no more information 
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than that the book could be bought for five 
cents, and, if they wanted to know the end of the 
stories enough to buy the book, “all right,” and, 
if not, “all right again.” So it was with “Christ- 
mas Carol,” and many others, until at last the 
children decided they would buy a library. 

The teacher had a friend in the village who 
could read well, and a friend in the country who 
recited well, and a friend in the city who sang 
well. All three of them had-no engagement for 
an evening just three days after the time they 
were invited to help the children. This meant 
some “hurry up” work for the little people. 
Every child sold tickets or published the enter- 
tainment in some way; and, when the night 
came, the house was full. Never was such an 
entertainment known to them; and they cleared 
the grand sum of fifteen dollars from their ten- 
cent show. 

The money was divided, and four libraries 
were bought for the four schools, School No. 1 
to receive the library from School No 2 at the 
end of six months, School No. 2 from No. 3, 
and se on. 

In this way each child will have the opportu- 
nity of knowing the end of the stories, and 
perhaps more.—Lend a Hand Record. 


The Sunday School Union of Boston. 


The Christmas meeting of the Sunday School 
Union of Boston was held in the Church of the 
Disciples on Monday evening, December 16. 
An unusually large and enthusiastic number of 
delegates and guests were present. After the 
social hour and supper the meeting was called 
to order by the president, Mrs. Beatley, and a 
Christmas service given. The report of the 
secretary was read and accepted. Mr. Clarence 
B. Humphreys, the treasurer, who is about to 
start for Egypt, gave a report of the financial 
standing of the Union, which was accepted and 
voted to be placed on file. It was decided that 
Mr. Richard C. Humphreys’s kind offer to serve 
as treasurer in the absence of his son be gladly. 
accepted. 

Mr. Edward A. Horton paid a fine tribute to 
the life and work of Mr. Frank A. Drew, former 
treasurer and president of the Union, and 
offered the resolutions expressive of affectionate 
remembrance and high regard. It was voted 
that these resolutions be spread upon the records 
of the Union and a copy sent to Mrs. Drew. 

The subject for the Christmas meeting was 
“Children and Christmas”; and those who gave 
the address, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, and Dr. Edward Everett Hale, all of 
Boston. 

Mrs. Ames spoke of the ancient origin of 
Christmas, its Christian adoption, and its modern 
evolution. She told how the thought of the 
child, at first obscure, had been helped along by 
art, by science, by John Fiske’s contribution 
to the theory of evolution of the idea of the 
lengthening of childhood, and, perhaps, most of 
all by Froebel’s life and work, till now the 
thought and study of the child pervades science 
and literature. The worship of the child has 
made all child-life sacred. The worship of ‘the 
Virgin has made all motherhood sacred. 

Dr. Eliot spoke of the good results coming 
from a Union where each could give away his 
idea and thereby more than double his own. 
Dr. Eliot thinks that Christmas observances 
should be full to overflowing with the spirit of 
good cheer, full of the good old Christmas songs 
that grow into the fibres of our hearts. He 
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thinks there should be teaching of simple, self- 
sacrifice in every Sunday school, with an oppor- 
tunity of practising it. The simple facts of 
Christian biology should be taught, but also the 
poetry centred around the birth and life of 
Christ. The imagination of the children should 
be developed. The object of religious education 
should be to create a rational idealism, and 
should give the power to turn the picture into a 
reality. What we most have to fear is the loss 
of that lovely wonder that surrounds Christmas. 
Christmas teaching should give us something 
for the heart to love and the soul to worship. 
Dr. Hale was not on the programme, so came 
as a surprise to many. He was received with 
great feeling and enthusiasm. He told, as only 
he can tell, of things that used to be done to 
celebrate Christmas in his early days in Boston, 
and concluded with a plea that children be 
made to know and feel the brotherhood and 


know what it means for a child to live with © 


God. In the few minutes left for discussion, 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham and Dr. Charles 
Gordon Ames were called upon to speak, and 
added their gracious words to the feast, after 
which the president called again upon Mrs. 
Ames. Mrs. Ames emphasized what Dr. Eliot 
had said about the “lovely wonder” of Christ- 
mas, and thought that that should be given the 
children. Many Christmas hymns were sung 
during the evening, Mrs. Edward Carpenter 
singing “‘O little Star of Bethlehem!” 
Dr. Hale pronounced the benediction. 
Lena L. CARPENTER, Sec’y. 


English English. 


It isn’t alone the accent, nor yet the inflection, 
which makes the English of the English puzzling 
to American ears, says a writer in the Boston 
Transcript. It is the very definite and inflexible 
way of saying things. They speak by a code. 
When it rains, itis “a dull day, isn’t it?” When 
the thermometer mounts into the eighties, it is 
“close.” The weather is “thick,’’ when the mist 
creeps over the landscape, or “fine” so long as 
it does not actually rain. To a London land- 
lady, one scorching July day, I observed that the 
morning was “hot.” Could you have seen the 
stare of well-bred amazement with which she 
replied irreproachably, “It is close,” you would 
not wonder that I registered a vow to try my 
own methods no more. 

But the expressions are not only un-Ameri- 
canly uniform, they are pretty uniformly un- 
American. Ordinarily, that is all the trouble 
there is about it. The phrase is intelligible 
enough, but strange. For instance, when you 
are told that the yelling mob of public school 
boys who pack the trains on the first of August 
are going home for the “haulidays,” you get a 
momentary shock. We have the holidays so 
closely associated with frost and Christmasing 
that it is hard to realize that the word may be 
properly applied to the dog-days, Again, when 
the landlady at an inn, in answer to your request 
for rooms, plumps out her ready-made phrase, 
‘We're full up!” there is no chance for misun- 
derstanding. So with “fire assurance,” “mes- 
sage boy,” “keeper-ring” (guard ring), “secret 
bed” (folding bed), etc., all very logical, no 
doubt, but likely, nevertheless, when first you 
meet them, to give your brain a turn. ; 

Now and then, however, you encounter an ex- 
pression by no means simple of comprehension. 
When on the dizzy top of my first London ’bus, 
an inoffensive-looking English woman turned 
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to me, and said, stiffly, “Thank you!” I did 
not understand her. Twice she repeated, with 
stern emphasis, “Thank you!” and half rose 
from her seat. Then I saw that she wanted to 
pass me. The remark was a request the first 
time, a command the second. But how, pray, 
was an American to know that? Even the 
simple words “up” and “down” proved too 
much for me when I found them marking the 
platforms of a suburban station. Being bound 
for the north, I selected the side placarded “Up 
trains.” Presently a porter came to me, and de- 
manded abruptly, “Where for?” “York,” said 
I, A shade of melancholy crossed his face. 
“You'll ’ave to cross the line by the bridge, 
Miss: this is the hupside.” I protested. I was 
going due north, and would by no means take 
a down train. “Well, you be going from Lon- 
don, bean’t you, Miss?” retorted the porter, as 
if that settled it. And, indeed, it did. North, 
south, east, or west, it’s “up” to London, and 
“down” to everything else in the island. On 
another occasion I came near being dashed to 
death by a pursuing hansom, because, forsooth, 
I stood still when the driver yelled “Hi, hi!” 
To me “hi” meant “Hold on, there, I want to 
speak to you.” 

Five of these mystifying phrases I noted in 
my diary, and unravelled them one by one. 
They were “steam roundabout,” “a fall for 
travelling,” “annual sermon,” “cubicle” and 
“chocolate sandwich.” The sandwich I ate: it 
was layer cake. The cubicle I investigated, and 
found it to be a tiny bedroom. The annual 
sermon I found on inquiry did not mean only 
one sermon a year. The fall I bought, and it 
proved to be a veil. Lastly, I refused to have 
anything to do with a steam roundabout when it 
turned out to be a rampant merry-go-round. 

Still, on the whole, I had little serious trouble 
in understanding what was said to me. It 
needed only a little ingenuity and a few ques- 
tions to get at the meaning. When it came to 
making the English understand me, however, it 
was very different matter. I found them any- 
thing but agile in interpreting unfamiliar phrases, 
It was only after repeated failures to persuade 
the ’bus conductor to “let me out” at a specific 
crossing that I learned to say “put me down,” 
which worked like a charm. I asked a book- 
ing-clerk for stop-over privileges, and he stared 
in amazement. I might “break the journey” if 
I liked, but what did I mean by “stop-over”? 
“Return trip” only served to elevate everybody’s 
eyebrows. I soon learned to replace it with, 
“How much for the round?” Nobody under- 
stood me when I asked how many blocks or 
squares it was to the cathedral. But, if I said, 
“Can you direct me to the cathedral ?” out came 
the concise reply: “Top of the street, second 
turning to the left. You can’t miss it.” In 
Warwickshire I tried to send my too cumber- 
some trunk ahead by express. The porter 
assured me this was impossible,— there was no 
such system in England. “Freight?” No, he 
didn’t know anything about freight. It took the 
penetration of the hotel porter to fathom my 
difficulty, and supply the magic words, “goods 
train.” In London I attempted to buy a pair 
of silver cuff buttons. “I don’t think we have 
the article, Madame,” said the perplexed clerk. 
“Sleeve buttons?” No better. “Cuff links, 
sleeve links?” Still no success. “Things to 
fasten your cuffs with!” I cried at last in des- 
peration. Slowly a light broke over his counte- 
nance. “Ah!” he exclaimed: “you mean soli- 
_taires!” And he didn’t mean diamonds, either. 
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Again, needing a paper fan for steamer use, 
I inquired at a pharmaceutical chemist shop 
where fans were to be found, and was directed 
to a fruiterer and florist hard by. An unlikely 
place, thought I. However, in I went, and de- 
manded afan. “Certainly,” said the obsequious 
shopkeeper ; “but do you require one in a pot?” 
They thought I said “fairn” to rhyme with 
“bairn,” and that in their dialect is spelled f-e-r-n. 
Only by saying “fahn” should I get what I 
wanted. I hastily explained, and was directed 
to the establishment of H. Quick & Son, silk 
mercers, linen drapers, haberdashers, and up- 
holsterers, where I found my article in the 
ironmongery department. 

There is a certain amount of philosophy to be 
derived from all this. In the first place, never 
expect an Englishman to meet you half-way in 
the struggle for perspicuity. On the invader 
must lie the onus of accommodation. Therefore, 
set about acquiring the language as promptly as 
possible, pick up the accepted English phrases, 
the accent, and even the odd upward lilt of the 
sentence, and your progress through the island 
will be wonderfully smoother than that of your 
wooden-headed countryman who refuses to abate 
one tittle of his Yankee vernacular. 


Dere and Chere. 


The wild duck in migration flies at an average 
height of fourteen hundred feet, and its speed 
during more than twenty observations forty- 
seven miles an hour. The sea-gull’s flight, 
proved by two observations, was only twenty- 
six miles an hour, and its height above the water 
about six hundred feet, except* when circling 
near the surface for food. 


Pictorial post cards originated in Germany 
some twelve years ago, and, like all great things, 
began in a very small way. Who actually 
started the idea is not generally known, but it is 
generally believed that about the year 1888 a 
few post cards bearing pictures of celebrated 
places first began to find their way into Berlin. 
Last year hundreds of millions of picture cards 
passed through German post-offices, yielding to 
the government an average income of $15,000 
a day. 


Kate Greenaway had no warmer admirer than 
Ruskin, who devoted one of his Oxford lectures 
on “The Art of England” to her work. He had 
formerly held that, except in a pretty, graceful 
way, no woman could draw. Later he almost 
came to think that no oneelse could. He dwelt 
with admiration on Miss. Greenaway’s tender 
and delicate lines, while he regretted that she 
was not encouraged to paint pictures instead of 
“wasting her strength too sorrowfully in making 
the edges of her little birthday books glitter 
with unregarded gold.” 


Alligators, according to the late Prof, Cope, 
belong to a much more modern genus than 
that of their cousins, the crocodiles. No un- 
doubtedly extinct species of alligator has ever 
been discovered by geologists, but those animals 
are fast being exterminated at the present day 
on account of the value of their hides. Alliga- 
tors are found in China as well as in North 
America. The crocodile exists in Africa, South- 
ern Asia and Northern Australia. The crocodile 
differs from the alligator in preferring salt water 
to fresh, and in being more vicious in its dispo- 
sition. 
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“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 
2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
3. Good Government for the City. 
4, Another Year. 
5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 
6. What the Church can do for the World. 
7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 
Series ‘“To Young Men and Women.”’ 
8. I. What Life is For. 
10: HH. Education for Life. 
12. III. Money. 
9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 
"ity. 
11. The King’s Question. (By Rev.Robert Collyer.) 
13, The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 
1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality. 
3. The Double Harvest. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
Boston 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


272 Congress Street = = - 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


“A BRIGHT HOME MAKES A MERRY 
HEART.” JOY TRAVELS ALONG WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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Pleasantries. 


“Sarah: “I think this custom of hanging 


Sally: ‘So do I. Why can’t they hang it in the 
conservatory or in a window seat or some place 
like that ?” 


An “old-fashioned reader” of the Herald sug- 
gests the name of “Manx coat” for the evening 
Tuxedo, and, as if this wasn’t enough for one 
day, asks why “arma virus que” is not an ap- 
propriate reading for the familiar line in these 
vaccine times, 


A Hindu baker’s assistant in Bombay, setting 
up in business for himself, and desiring to cater 
for the English community, had the following 
notification painted over his doorway: “Ram 
Bux solicits respectful patronage. He is a 
first-class British loafer.” —Christian Life. 


A visitor to a hotel in a provincial town in 
England was shown up to his bedroom by the 
“boots.” Wishing to know what the outlook 
from the window was, he asked, “Does this 
window face north, south, east, or west?” The 
reply came quickly : “Neither, sir: 
back.” 


A prosperous firm employs many men, some 
of whom have received a good education, but 
are working for little or nothing. Some one 
says, “That house is full of free thinkers.” 
“What do you mean by that?” was asked. 
“Why, there are a lot of fellows there who think 
for nothing.” 


A visitor to a farm was especially struck by 
the great ruggedness and strength of one of the 
stalwart harvest hands, and said to the farmer, 
“That fellow ought to be chuck full of work.” 
“Fe is,” replied the farmer, “or he ought to be, 

- because I hain’t never been able to get none out 
of him.”— Success. 


A Friend minister, who removed from Nan- 
tucket to Hudson, N.Y., was once attending a 
meeting where the people had been urged with- 
out avail to come forward and fill up the front 
seats. At last he arose, and said, “Friends, fleet 
forward! There is too much weight aft to sail 
well,” and the people came. 


7 

The second course of the table @héte was 
being served. “What is this leathery stuff?” 
demanded the corpulent diner. “That, sir, is 
fillet of sole,” replied the waiter. “Take it 
away,” said the corpulent diner, “and see if you 
can’t get me a nice tender piece of the upper, 
with the buttons removed.” 


A little girl known to the New York Zimes 
was introduced to the new baby. Up to this 
time her interest had been chiefly in dolls. 
When this real live baby was put into her arms, 
the five-year-old surveyed it with a critical eye. 
“Isn’t that a nigg baby?” cried the nurse. 
“Yes,” replied the little girl, hesitatingly, “it’s 
nice; but its head’s loose.” - 


The question, “What was the general character 
of Moses ?” drew from one child in a Sunday- 
school the reply: “A gentleman.” Not under- 
standing, the inspector asked why. “Please, sir, 
when the daughters of Jethro went to the well 
to draw water, the shepherds were in the way; 
but Moses helped them, and said to the shep- 
herds, ‘Ladies first, please.’ ” 


A family circle in Nantucket was once discuss- 
ing the use of nautical phrases, when the mother 
said, “Girls, I never use them.” “Yes, thee 
does, mother.” “Well, watch me, and see if I 
do.” Shortly after she said to one of the 
children, “There, take this and carry it to cousin 
Pheebe, and tell her that this squares the yards 
with us; and thee must scud, for it is almost 
school time.” 


mistletoe on the chandelier is simply idiotic!” 
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Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. Fp as Ss President. 
ALFRE Die FOSTER, Vice-President. 


RULL Secret ta 
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DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
otas. Correspondence solicited. 


8. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining | ’ 
Unitarian Building (r= 


BEACON ST. 


OMINION LINE 
FoR THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The new twin-screw S. S. COMMONWEALTH, 13,000 
tons, will sail from Sosren to Gibraltar, Naples, and 
Genoa, an. 4 ee ‘hats 12, 1902; to Alexandria, 
BevEs Jat. an. 4 and Feb. x 
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POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
, FOR BOYS . 


Elementary. and advanced classes. 
teaching. Beheiae eenipe. 
PP, 


Individual 
S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL Y®*%8E"7°" 


Advantages of a cultured home. viene Tadig? 


or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. T. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL "28 GIRLS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D- 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER. * 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Pxincipal 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on veceifi 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 
A PLEA FOR REALITY. °¢ 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 
Minister of the Church of Ail Souls’, New York. 
. CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. y 
The Power of Unitarianism. : 
The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent eo on 
gees i of price by the publisher, ‘ 


The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Mencely, 1826. GEO. ‘A, ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, sca 
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